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A JOURNAL 


OF THE 


SuRVEY oF THE NARRAGANSETT BAY, AND PARTS ADJACENT, 
TAKEN IN THE MONTHS OF May AND JUNE, A. D., 1741. By OkDER 
oF THE HONORABLE Court oF COMMISSIONERS AppornteD sy 
HIs Masesty KING GEORGE tue SEconp. PoETICALLY DESCRIBED 
BY ONE OF THE SURVEYORS. 


These Lines below, describe a just Survey 

Of all the Coasts, along the ’Gansett Bay; 

Therefore attend, and quickly you shall know 

Where it begins, and how far it doth go. 

From Pawcatuck, we steer’d our Course away, 
And to Watch Hill we went without delay; 
Which gave a Prospect of the Neighboring Shore 
And distant Isles, where foaming billows roar. 
Here Fisher’s Isle appears, and looks just by 

And Montauk Point we plainly could descry; 
Block Island also near us did appear, 

We took our Course, and how each Place did bear. 
From hence our Course did lead us on the Sands, 
The utmost Bounds the Billows here Commands, 
Whose raging Waves caress the Beach and Shore 
With endless Motion, and a murmuring Roar: 
Then passing o’er the Breaches in our way 

Made by the Surges of the raging Sea. 

Where in the Land Calm Ponds we here espy’d 
Which rise and fall exactly with the Tide. 
Within these Ponds are Fish of Various Kind, 
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Which much delight and please both Taste and Mind. 

And many Fowls the Industrious Archer gains, 

Which amply doth Reward his Time and Pains, 

(Here in a Pond, our Caution to oppose 

A Horse did launch and wet his Owners Cloaths, 

The frightened Jade soon tack’d himself about 

Which made us laugh as soon as he came out.) 

Then round Point Judith which was in our way 

The Courses there, and Length we did Survey, 

Then Boston Neck along that pleasant Shore 

We next survey’d, and found how each part bore; 

(Connanicutt we also viewed full well, 

And other Parts too tedious here to tell.) 

Went on this shore, round points of Lands and Coves 

Thro’ various Fields and most delightful Groves, 

From hence along unto North Kingston shore: 

Crossing the Meads, which Verdant Greens now wore. 

And then for Greenwich next, we shap’d our way, 

(Passing more Islands which lie in the Bay, 

As Hope and Prudence that most pleasant Isle 

And Patience also, a most fruitful Soil.) 

Crossing a Harbour, we came to the Town 

Which seems to be a Place of great Renown, 

For Liberty of Conscience here they take 

Here’s Church and Baptist, also those that Quake. 
From hence we went along with our Survey 

By various Turns and came to Warwick Bay 

And in that Town did of their Dainties eat 

And in soft Slumbers pass’d the Night with Sleep. 

Here neighbouring Orchards in their verdant Blooms 

The gentle Air sweetens with their Perfumes; 

Which pleasing Prospect did attract our sight 

And charm’d our Sense of smelling with Delight. 
From hence we went on our Survey again 

By fertile Meads which join the wat’ry Main, 

Turning more Points, and passing on our way 

Came to a Place on which a Dead Man lay, 

A dreadful sight it was, our Blood run chill 

It damp’t our joys and made our Spirits thrill, 

Ah ! what is Man? when he by Nature’s Laws 

Is fall’n a Prey to Death’s relentless Paws 

But vanity? His mortal Part I mean 

But stop my Muse and quit this mournful Theme. 
From hence by Fields, and now and then a Ridge 

We came at length unto Pawtuzett Bridge, 

The Southern Bounds which Providence does claim 
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And does divide fine Warwick from the same. 
Passing along still by the flowing Tide 

The famous Town of Providence we spy’d, 

To which we came, viewing how Nature made 
(With Art allied) this for a Place of Trade. 

This Pleasant Town does border on the Flood 
Here’s neighboring Orchards, & more back the Wood, 
Here’s full supply to chear our hungry Souls 
Sr. Richard (strong) as well as Wine in Bowls. 
Here Men may soon any Religion find 
Which quickly brought brave Holland to my Mind. 
For here like them, one with the greatest ease 
May suit him self, or quit all if He please. 

Our haste in Business call’d us from this Town 
By Seaconk shore, away to Barrington 
Passing that Ferry, something did accrue 
Which the next Lines, shall give unto your view, 
Here jumping out our Horses from the Boat 
One blundering sprang which rais’d up each Man’s note 
And tumbling o’er the Horse fell on his Back 
Into the Deep and wet his Masters Pack. 

For Bristol Town we shap’d our Course away 
And Poppassquash we quickly did survey, 

But on this shore we turn’d a while to rove, 

And went to Vial’s and walk’d thro’ his Grove. 
This charming Place was neat and clean, a Breese 
Attend the shade made by black cherry Trees, 

On either side a Row of large extent 

And nicely shading every step We went: 

. Methinks young Lovers here with open Arms 
Need no young Cupids to inspire their Charms, 
For what can raise the Nymphs or Swains to love 
In sweet Caresses, sooner than this Grove. 

From hence (with Air) we pass thro’ Bristol streets 
Where Generous Hearts did give their liberal Treats, 
Yet soon we found one of another Mould 
For here a Crabbed Jade did at us Scold, 

Her grevel’d Notes yet made some of us smile 
Whose impeous Talk was near to Prattle Isle, 
Which Place we named to memorise this Scold 
And for her sake this story I have told. 

Now next we took our Course to Castle Isle 
And pass’d away soon from this pleasant Soil 
Finding exactly how Hog-Island bore 
With Course and Distance to Aquetneti shore. 
Mount Hope from hence we plainly now espy’d 
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Which was hard by, or near the flowing Tide, 
To which we came taking the Courses here 
To neighbouring shores, and Islands that are near. 
Turning aside we saw the Royal Spring 
Which once belong’d unto an Indian King, 
To chear our Hearts we drank the cooling stream 
In memory of Phsitp and his Queen. 
Next we ascended Phslip’s Royal Seat 
Where he was slain, and all his Armies beat 
We saw the Place where quartered he did hang, 
Where joyful notes of Praise those Victors sang. 
Upon this Mount the wandering Eye may gaze 

On distant Floods, as well as neighbuoring Bays 
Where with one Glance appears Ten Thousand charms 
With fruitful Islands, and most fertile Farms. 
Now from this Mount we went (like Men well skill’d) 
By Flocks and Herds which verdant Pastures fill’d, 
Unto Assont took the Distance here 
And turn’d about new Courses now to steer. 
From hence we went by various Towns in haste, 
And by Rhode-Island shore we also past 
Where every Turn and Cove We noted down 
Shaping our Courses unto Seconet Town, 
When we came near that pleasant place and soil 
I heard a story which will make you smile. 
A worthy Friend who lately had great Losses 
Amongst his stock, but chiefly in his Horses, 
By evil Men, who haunts his Fields by night 
When he’s from home and kills them out of spight, 
This Friend relates (whose Daughter was before me] 
With chearful Air the following Famous Story: 
‘One Evening clear (said he) she took up Arms 

‘‘ Laying aside a while her Virgin Charms. 

‘* And walk’d abroad some of my Fields to view, 

‘* The Flocks and Herds, to see what would ensue | 





“* Then instantly with Courage being inspir’d 

‘« She at an Armed Rogue her Pistol fir’d 

‘* Crying aloud you Wretch begone from hence, 

‘* Or stand and fight me in your own Defence. 

‘* But guilty Creature, he took to his Heels 

“ And left this Maiden in the Conquer’d Fields 

‘* Who joy’d awhile for this brave Action done, 

‘* And then return’d unto her Peaceful Home. 

From hence we passed along Seconet Shore, 

Unto its Point where Dreadful Billows roar, 

Whose rolling Waves come tumbling from the main 
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And kiss the Shore and then retire again. 
Here may the Eye survey the tossing Sea 

And sport the sight with Ships that sailing be 

Upon this Coast, which come from distant Lands; 

And then may turn and view the Beach and Sands, 

True Gratitude forbids I should be mute, 

Where Generous Souls, our Spirits do Recruit. 

Now sure, this Town deserves our best of Praise, 

Since none more strived our Spirits soon to raise. 
But stop my Muse, let’s haste on our Survey 

And stretch our Course along the Eastward Bay. 
So then from hence we measur’d by the Sands 

An Eastward Course along those Pleasant Lands, 

And came to Dartmouth a most liberal Town 

Whose liquid Treats their generous Actions crown, 
Here is the place where we did end our Works 

Here we left off, (and did it with a jirk) 

And then retir’d our Field Book for to scan, 

And of this large Survey to make a Plan. 





‘THE FIRST SETTLERS OF TIVERTON. 


The following named persons were inhabitants of Tiverton 
when it was made a town, by order of the General Court, 
bearing date March 2, 1692. 


Major Church, John Pearce, John Cook, Gersham Woodle, 
Richard Borden, Thomas Cory, Joseph Anthony, Joseph 
Wanton, Daniel Howland, Edward Briggs, Amos Sheffield, 
Edward Colby, David Lake, Joseph Tollman, Christopher 
Almy, Stephen Manchester. Job Manchester, Edward Gray, 
Forbes Manchester, William Manchester, Daniel Wilcox, Jo- 
seph Taber, Thomas Waite, John Briggs, John Cook, William 
Almy, John Cook, Jr. 

In 1698, I find the marks of cattle recorded, in addition to 
most of them mentioned above, the following named persons: 

John Seville, Josiah Stafford, Benjamin Chace, Robert Den. 
nis, Gersham Manchester, Samuel Hix, William Durfee, 
Jethro Jeffries, Samuel Snell, Thomas Cook. 
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Some of the “Whys and Wherefores” of the issue of 
the Rhode Island Colonial Paper Currency. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE RHODE ISLAND VETERAN CITIZENS 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 2D, 1885, 
BY WELCOME A. GREENE. 





Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is, of course, well known to you all, as a matter of his- 
torical fact, that at various times paper currency, of one form 
or another, was issued by the Colonial Government of Rhode 
Island; and that great suffering and loss was incurred by its 
citizens owing to the depreciation of such currency ; notwith- 
standing which, so strong was the feeling that it was the 
right, power and even duty of the Legislature to issue such 
currency at proper times, that the denial of such power, by the 
Constitution of the United States, was one of the reasons why 
Rhode Island was the last State to accept and approve thereof. 

I say it is well known to you; for the historical facts of 
the case have been ably collected and published by the late 
Hon. Elisha R. Potter and afterwards more fully commented 
upon and illustrated by Mr. Sidney S. Rider in his historical 
tract on the subject published in Providence and to be found 
in the cabinet of your parent society. 

To this work I am much indebted for details of information 
which otherwise without difficult and laborious research I 
should have been unable to discover. 

But it is not entirely by the examination of dry statements 
that the lessons of history are to be learned. 

The mere facts that issues of paper money were made in 


1710, and later—that “ banks” so-called were issued in 1715, _ | 


and at various times till 1750; that the money depreciated 
till in 1769—it required 29 shillings in currency to purchase 
one shilling sterling—do not teach us whether such issues 
were advisable or inadvisable, whether the depreciation and 
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resulting losses that followed were the inevitable results of 
such issues, or of other circumstances. 

Whether our ancestors were wise or not in the matter of 
such issues? Whether they were in such a position that they 
were the best steps that could be taken under the circum- 
stances? are questions that can only be advantageously con- 
sidered by grouping together many other facts and looking 
at all the circumstances surrounding the case—by taking a 
mental photograph, so to speak, of the colony at the time of 
the issues, and, from its study, learn the true lesson of the 
events. 

We think that an hour may be pleasantly and profitably 
spent in reviewing the circumstances surrounding our 
ancestors when they performed their acts, and will help us to 
look at the facts as they looked at them; to feel the diffi- 
culties of their various situations as they felt them, and to 
appreciate the remedies (if remedies they were) as they ap- 
preciated them. 

If it has no other good effect it will fix more vividly in our 
minds some of the details of the early history of the colony, 
for it is the side lights and local items in our view of historical 
scenes that fix them permanently in the mind. Those of us 
who can remember “Slate Rock” as it appeared 40 years ago 
projecting into the waters of the Seekonk, with the contour of 
the river’s bank practically much as it existed in the time of 
Roger Williams, can have a much more vivid conception of 
his approach and landing, than the youth of the present day 
who is shown a stone far above its natural level and far 
removed from the water, and is told that on that stone, then 
many feet below its present position, Roger Williams first 
landed in Providence. 

Without meaning to criticise harshly or in any way dis- 
parage the able work above mentioned, we think it can justly 
be said in regard to it that the reader arises from its perusal 
with the impression on his mind. 

What manner of men were these? Of what material 
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were our ancestors formed that they could make such colossal 
blunders in their financial management? Were they blind? 
Were they imbecile? or were they dishonest that they could 
go on making issue after issue of depreciated and depreciating 
currency, and could only be stopped by the strong arm of power 
reached forth by the British Government ? 

And yet we know that our ancestors were not dishonest. 
They were not weak ; on the contrary, “ there were giants in 
those days;” and when we find such men as Governors 
Samuel Cranston, William Wanton, John Wanton, Richard 
Ward, etc., favoring and advocating such issues, when we 
recollect that the control of the local government of the colony 
was then vested entirely in the hands of the freeholders 
thereof; that for years the issue or non-issue of this money 
was the leading political question of the day, and that a large 
majority of the voters must have been in favor of it. I think 
that we must come to the conclusion that there was something 
in the status of the people, in their commercial relations, or 
their pecuniary necessities, in one, the other, or all of them, 
that made those steps the march of wisdom which, when 
barely read of in their results, at a distance of more than a 
century, seem the tottering foot falls of imbecility or folly. 

What that something was we shall strive to point out, and 
it seems to us that it can be found, if at all, only by taking a 
nearer view of the colony as it then existed. 

At the period of its first issue of paper currency, 1710, the 
colony of Rhode Island contained about 7000 inhabitants. 

Of them, a little over 2000 lived in Newport, the metropolis 
of the infant State, and were grouped mostly on the land to 
the eastward and north-eastward sides of the present inner 
harbor of the place. 

In the town of Portsmouth, at the north end of the island 
of Rhode Island, resided some 600 inhabitants. 

In the Providence of that day, which included the whole of 
the present Providence county (except Cumberland, East 
Providence and part of Pawtucket), resided some 1500 in- 
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habitants, the dwellings of most of them being grouped on the 
eastward side of Providence harbor, which then extended half 
a mile further to the north than at present. 

In Warwick there were some 500 inhabitants living on the 
south bank of the Pawtuxet, the western shore of Narraganset 
Bay and the northern and north-western shores of Coweset or 
Greenwich Bay. 

At Greenwich, at the south-western end of the last named 
bay, there was a settlement of somewhat less than 300 in- 
habitants. 

In Kingston (including the present N. and S. Kingstown 
and other towns) there were some 1200 inhabitants with the 
greatest concentration at Wickford. 

In Westerly, on the Pawcatuck river (claimed by Con- 
necticut as part of that colony but practically an integral 
portion of Rhode Island), there were about 600 inhabitants. 

At Jamestown (Conanicut Island) there were about 200 
inhabitants, and at New Shoreham (Block Island) there were 
some 200 more. 

In addition to these, what is now the county of Bristol and 
the towns of Tiverton and Little Compton (then parts of 
Massachusetts colony), aggregated perhaps 800 inhabitants, 
whose principal trading connection would naturally be with 
Newport. 

We notice that all these settlements, except Westerly, were 
on, or close to the shore of Narraganset Bay. There were no 
extensive settlements in the back country, and these settle- 
ments rather dotted than lined the shores of the bay. The 
rest of the colony was a wilderness, the home of wild beasts 
and haunt of Indians. 

The natural emporium of these settlements was Newport, 
to and from which, over the surface of the bay, ebbed and 
flowed the feeble currents of what little internal trade existed 
in the colony. 

As might be expected, the principal merchants of the 


colony congregated at Newport. Of the 29 vessels then owned 
2 
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by the colony, all but two or three belonged there. Thence 
were sent vessels over the sea to neighboring colonies and to 
foreign countries. There were received the return cargoes, 
whether merchandise or money, and thence distributed over 
the colony. 

Outside of Newport the principal occupation of the inhabi- 
tants was agricultural ; with the exception of saw mills and 
grist mills there was scarcely any manufacturing industry. 
In fact the colony was jealously watched by the English 
authorities, and all manufacturing “ proper to England,” on 
the part of the colonists, promptly and diligently discouraged. 

Roads in the colony were few and poor. The ferries, by 
which access to Newport was obtained, apparently were con- 
sidered of more importance than any other public means of 
communication—the roads simply ran to the ferries. 

There was a foreign trade to the West Indies and to the 
Western Islands (Fayal, Madeira, Cape Verd, etc.) carrying 
the productions of the colony, agricultural and lumber, and 
bringing back the productions of those countries, also a trade 
with the British colonies on the North American coast. 

There was no direct trade with England, but all trade of 
that kind was through the merchants of Boston, probably 
carried on by means of vessels sailing round Cape Cod. 
There was, however, a large consumption of English goods, 
for Gov. Cranston estimated that for many years previous to 
1708 the colony had paid to Boston merchants annually 
£20,000 sterling in cash on account of such trade, and this 
represents only the balance of trade as concerned England, 
which all this time was heavily against the colony. 

There does not seem to have been any source from which 
to obtain coin to supply this demand, except the balances of 
trade in favor of the colony on account of its foreign trade ; 
and such trade was looked upon with a jealous eye by the 
British authorities, some of whom did not hesitate to charge 
the colony with being a nest of pirates and smugglers on ac- 
count of the same. 
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While laboring under these adverse circumstances, the 
colony was obliged to protect itself from pirates who then 
infested the coast at all times, and, in time of war, from the 
more legitimate naval forces of the enemy, for while the 
English authorities were eagerly encouraging all enterprises 
that called money away from the colony to pay for English 
goods, they bitterly reproached it that it did not provide more 
adequate means of defence against the enemies of England, 
and even recommended to Queen Anne to take away its 
charter as a punishment for such remissness and other 
offences. 

THE MONEY OF THE COLONY. 


When Roger Williams first came to Providence, the Indians 
living in the territory now known as Rhode Island had a sort 
of currency used by them in trading, as a money of exchange, 
made of shells and known as “ wampum” and “ wampum- 
peag.” There were two grades distinguished by their colors, 
one white, the other black—the latter being worth two times 
the former. In larger transactions it was strung and counted 
by the “ fathom.” Its value was continually fluctuating, but 
generally the black kind was worth about six shillings per 
“fathom.” For trading with Indians this might serve, but 
at best it was but little if any improvement on the barter 
system, and it was clearly impractical on account of its bulk 
to use it in transactions involving large values. 

With the increase of the settlements and their increasing 
trade arose the necessity of having more convenient means 
of exchange. 

The settlers must have brought some money with them, but 
it was very little, and soon exhausted in paying for tools and 
supplies from England, and the drain that way as we have 
seen was very large. : 

That personal credit, in the form of notes of hand, was used 
largely is very clear, but that was of no avail beyond the 
small environment where a man’s individual, financial and 
moral character was understood. 
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There were of course none of our modern banks and bank 
bills in the colony. 

There was and had been no money coined in this colony, 
and but little in Massachusetts Bay Colony, and what little had 
been coined there had been jealously watched, and its con- 
tinued issue finally stopped by England in 1668. 

It would seem that, in Rhode Island at least, gold and silver 
coin was not in those days in the strictest sense a currency, 
but had rather a fluctuating barter value—sterling being the 
money of account, and the value of an ounce of silver or gold 
therein varying at different times; still silver coin came the 
nearest to being a currency, as the word is now used, of any- 
thing they had. ; 

The only source the colony had of obtaining coin lay in the 
balances of trade, which might exist in its favor, on account 
of its dealings with other countries as above described; and 
we find that most of the coin circulated in its limits was 
Spanish silver thus obtained, and that, as we have seen, was 
largely drained away to Boston. 

It is evident that this source of supply of coin was, to an 
extent, fickle and uncertain; that: though its average might 
perhaps be reckoned on with some definiteness yet in case of 
a sudden emergency, calling for large sums at once, no de- 
pendence could be placed on getting relief from that source. 

In such a case no help could be hoped for from England. 
The colonies were for England’s benefit, not England for the 
colonists. At least it was so regarded by the English au- 
thorities. 


Now, considering all these circumstances, let us look at the 
question squarely. 

In 1710 an emergency arose. There was war between 
England and France in which their respective colonies par- 
ticipated. 

An expedition against Canada was to be fitted out, and 
Rhode Island had her quota to raise, equip and pay. 
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The sea coast defences must be placed in a condition for 
effective defence immediately, for it was feared that a fleet 
would be fitted out in France to sail to the mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence River, thence down the coast of New England, 
capturing all its ports, and ascending the Hudson River, de- 
liver reinforcements to Canada, via Lake Champlain. 

This was an emergency that called for immediate action. 
Money, current money, was needed; £7000 was wanted in 
1710, and perhaps an equally large sum might be needed the 
next year. 

Where was it to come from ? 

There were no merchants able to loan the needed funds to 
the Government, and if there were they had not available 
currency to loan. 

Paper money issued by the Government was to our colonial 
ancestors of that date an untried measure, but some of them 
had seen it used in Canada, and it is probably from them that 
the suggestion came to adopt that mode of relief, and an issue 
of treasury notes had been made in a somewhat similar 
emergency by Massachusetts in 1690. It seemed as if no 
possible way was left to obtain the currency but to pledge the 
faith of the colony for the amount needed, and to issue it in 
bills of credit. 


One hundred and fifty years later, when, instead of a few 
feeble settlements on the shore of Narragansett Bay, with 
about 7000 inhabitants, the country involved consisted of a 
cordon of wealthy states stretching across the continent, with 
an immense commercial fleet, with an inter-state commerce 
of thousands of millions of dollars annually, having all the 
advantages of steam power in its manifold uses, with the 
telegraph, with the most skillful (taken as a whole) manu- 
facturing population on the face of the globe, with thousands 
of banks and loaning institutions scattered through the 
country, with the most effective gold and silver producing 
districts in the world within its limits, with capitalists by 
scores and hundreds who could count their millions of dollars 
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where the wealthiest men of Rhode Island in 1710 could 
barely command thousands of pounds, another war emergency 
arose. 

Four hundred millions of dollars in Bills of Credit (we 
called them greenbacks) were issued, and they still remain 
outstanding. 

Is there? can there, be any good reason for the act of our 
day and generation but what justifies with tenfold force, the 
acts of our ancestors in 1710? 

Does the fact that the greenbacks of 1860, after depreciating 
to about forty cents on the dollar, have since appreciated to 
par in gold, while the issues of the colonies never rose to par 
in gold or silver, make any difference as to thé propriety or 
justification of the measure? 

No. It was a war measure; it was that or destruction ; 
and the colony chose as wisely, in making their issues of 
1710-11, as the United States in 1860 and later. 


This issue of 1710-11, in all £13,300, was evidently suc- 
cessful in meeting the wants of the people. It furnished a 
money that was considered as having the most available and 
considerable security then obtainable, viz., the resources, 
credit and good faith of the colony, which was receivable at a 
fixed valuation for debts due to the colony, and was free to a 
certain extent (for the time being, at least), from fluctuations 
in value among the people. In other words, it was considered 
more as money, and less as an article of merchandise than 
any other medium of exchange then to be found in the colony. 

It is true that this money had at the time of its issue a less 
nominal value than English sterling, being valued at eight 
shillings, while the latter was then about five shillings to the 
ounce of silver, but it was received as and became both a 
money of account and currency within the colony, and in fact 
its use was so greedily adopted by the people of adjoining 
colonies that a large proportion was speedily absorbed by them. 
And in Oct., 1710, for the sake of giving the money a greater 
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value in the colony than elsewhere, an act was passed au- 
thorizing the colonial treasurer to receive it for taxes at five 
per cent. advance. These bills of credit, as they were paid 
into the treasury, were intended to be destroyed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Under the influence of these measures the trade, population 
and wealth of the colony increased rapidly. 


We now come to a different phase of the matter, viz., the 
issue of the “ Banks,’’ so-called. 

In 1715 a large portion of the bills of credit issued in 1710 
-11 had been either paid in and destroyed or absorbed by 
other colonies; and there was again a scarcity of circulating 
medium, while owing to the increasing internal and external 
commerce of the colony, a greater demand for it existed than 
ever before. 

There was also need of {money in the treasury to build a 
jail in the “ metropolis of the colony ’’ (Newport), and to re- 
pair the fort in Newport harbor. 

There was a feeling in the colony that those individuals 
who needed the money to use, who had the enterprise and 
energy to avail themselves of it in advancing their private in- 
terests as well as the public good, and were able to give proper 
security for it, should have it; paying interest on it and re- 
paying the principal sum when due. 


Thus the colony would draw from these people, in addition 
to other taxes, the interest due on the sums loaned, thereby 
obtaining funds for its extraordinary expenses, and at the 
same time the money would have the value supposed to be 
derived from the name, faith, and credit of the colony. 

To carry out this plan the “ Bank” of 1715 was issued, 
viz., £40,000 in bills of credit were issued by the colony and 
divided by the Legislature among the several towns, being de- 
livered to certain of the frecholders upon their severally giving 
mortgages to the colony of their real estate in double the value 
of the bills received, they to pay five per cent. interest on the 
amount received, and to repay the loan in ten years. Who 
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selected the favored ones to receive the loans, we have been 
unable definitely to discover, but the selection was probably 
made by the town councils of the several towns. 

Why it was called a “ Bank” we are unable to tell. It 
was certainly distinct from and unlike anything known by 
that name in modern times. 

Whether this was a wise step or not, opinions may now 
well differ. 

Probably in view of the subsequent history of the finances 
of the colony, most would now say that it was unwise. But 
we must recollect that we look through the telescope of his- 
tory reversed; to see things as our ancestors saw them, we’ 
must get to the other end of the instrument. 

That money, a circulating medium was needed by the peo- 
ple, there can be no doubt. They had “ resources ” but not 
** money.” 

The present system of banks and banking, and loaning as- 
sociations, had not arisen. The present means of speedy and 
safe communication and transmission from one portion of the 
globe to another, whereby money readily flows to where it is 
needed did not exist. 

No students of the science of government had drawn the 
distinction of our day, as to the proper sphere and scope of a 
governmental body. 

The idea of incorporated bodies vested with powers of is- 
suing bills or making loans was unthought of, or if thought 
of, was then considered as impracticable on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Legislature itself was rather a patriarchal institution 
than a Legislature, as we know such bodies now. 

It made laws, and it executed them. It acted asa high 
court of appeal and of chancery. It granted divorces, settled 
estates, and loaned money (belonging to the colony) to de- 
serving individuals, sometimes charging, and sometimes not 
charging, interest on such loans. 

With a government of that kind, and situated as they were, 
the most natural resort of the people in their difficulties was 
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to the Legislature, and we find that, notwithstanding the fiery 
ordeal of political warfare to which, at a later day, the ques- 
tion of the issue or non-issue of paper money was subjected, 
the objection, that the General Assembly was acting beyond 
the proper scope of its powers in making the issue, was never 
raised or apparently thought of. 

However it may seem to us, it is evident that the people of 
that day were in favor of the “ Bank,” for, notwithstanding 
the fact that upon the issue of the first one in 1715, the cur- 
rency depreciated to twelve shillings per ounce of silver, no 
objections were made; and in 1721,a new “ Bank” of £40,000 
was called for and issued on the same terms, though the cur- 
rency then depreciated to sixteen shillings to the ounce of 
silver. 

In connection with this matter of depreciation, we must 
bear in mind that all circulating mediums in those days were 
fluctuating ; thus, English sterling, which in this colony was 
almost a pure money of account, and therefore less liable to 
fluctuate, varied at times from five to seven shillings to the 
ounce of silver. 


The colony was now fairly embarked upon a voyage of dis- 
covery over the sea of paper money, and apparently a pros- 
perous one. 

Between 1708 and 1730 the settlement at Greenwich sex- 
tupled its population. Westerly quadrupled, and Kingston 
trebled theirs. -Warwick and Providence each nearly trebled, 
and Newport more than doubled their respective populations. 

Commercial and agricultural wealth increased in enormous 
proportions, and such manufactures as the jealousy of England 
allowed them to attempt, were introduced as fast as they were 
deemed advisable. 

Is it any wonder that the men of that day believed in the 
system ? 

Before its introduction, in nearly three score years, the 
population had only grown to about 7,000. 

3 
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After its introduction, in one score of years, it increased 
nearly 11,000. 

_ What had the opponents of the system to say against such 
facts and such figures as these ? 

Flushed with the success that had attended the issue of the 
first two “ Banks,” when the time came that the first of them 
should be paid, the Legislature extended the loan for three 
years, and in 1728 authorized the issue of a new “ Bank ” of 
£40,000, which was apparently intended to be loaned to the 
individuals who had taken the loan of the first “to prevent 
the individuals taking the first loan from the impoverishment 
and destruction that would follow if the Government exacted 
the. payment of said first ‘ Bank’ in one sum,” the Assembly 
“ judging it an infringement upon the liberty and privilege of 
the English subjects to enrich the one at the immediate ruin 
of the other;” though as a law was made that the first 
“ Bank ” should be paid in ten annual payments of ten per 
cent. each, instead of being paid in one sum, it practically 
made an increase in the amount of the currency. The de- 
preciation then came to be eighteen shillings to the ounce of 
silver. 

By acts of the General Assembly other special loans were 
sometimes made of the colony’s credit to individuals. 

In emergencies, bills of credit were issued by the colony in 
anticipation of the interest due on the “ Banks,” to be re- 
deemed and retired when the said interest was paid. As an 
instance, £2,000 for repairs of the fort in 1728. 


The unanimity that at first existed in regard to the advisa- 
bility of these issues did not continue. 

As the amounts outstanding became larger and the depre- 
ciation steadily increased, a strong party grew up among the 
freeholders of the colony in favor of curtailing these issues 
and calling in the old “ Banks’ promptly. 

They saw, or thought they saw, in the near future nothing 
but destruction to the best interests of the colony, resulting 
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from the then present course, and when, in 1731, a new 
“ Bank” of £60,000 was called for and ordered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to issue, with a depreciation to 22 shillings to 
the ounce of silver, this party, headed by the then Governor, 
Joseph Jenckes, of Providence, made itself powerfully felt. 

Its resistance was carried so far that the governor refused 
to give the law authorizing the “ Bank” his sanction, and 
attempted to establish a veto power. That was revolution ; 
and when the Legislature refused to recognize such veto 
power, he referred the question to the Crown officers of Eng- 
land. The officers of the Crown, however, decided that the 
governor, as a member of the Legislature, had only the power 
to cast one vote, and was concluded by the action of the Leg- 
islature,—which remains Rhode Island law to this day— 

And now the question became an active political one, and for 
years remained one of the most exciting issues that the 
political history of the colony ever knew. 

Those opposed to the issues of paper currency claimed that 
it was_ owing to the continued and increasing issue that the 
currency was depreciating. 

They said: ‘“ We have seen the paper money drop in value 
from 8 shillings to more than 20 to the ounce of silver. 

“Tf these issues are kept up, we will see it go down con- 
tinually till the money loses all value. 

“Tt is not honest towards the creditor class in the commu- 
nity, who have loaned money in the past at its higher value, 
to depreciate the currency and compel them to receive pay- 
ment of their loans in money of less value. 

“Tt is true that the community is apparently growing rich 
fast, but it is in appearance only; it is a hollow show. Re- 
duced to a silver valuation, we are not rich. 

“This depreciation of currency is disturbing the relations 
of both our internal and our foreign trade, and must end in 
ruin. 

“Tt is only the borrowing class who want this money issued 
in order that they may pay old debts in really less money, and 
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they hope to incur new liabilities which they will pay in future 
in further depreciated funds. All who have the true interests 
of the colony at heart are opposed to it; and, finally, it is 


contrary to the spirit of the orders of the English Govern- 
ment.” 


In reply to this, it was said by the advocates of the system: 

“ We need and must have a circulating medium. 

“ Without it, we struggled along in poverty ; since we have 
had it, see the advances we have made in material wealth, 
commerce and prosperity. 


“ Before we had it, how few were the vessels belonging to 
the colony. Now we count them into the hundreds of our 
own, besides those we have meantime built and sold in other 
countries. 


“ Before we had it, we were the servants of Boston mer- 
chants in regard to English trade. Now we trade direct with 
England, selling the English vessels of our own construction 
and goods obtained by our own trade with other colonies and 
foreign countries. 


‘‘ Look at our increase of population from a few thousands 
to scores of thousands. 

“ Look at the increase of Newport from an unknown village, 
till now it rivals New York and bids fair to eclipse even 
Boston. 


“Look at our military situation. Before, the easy prey of 
any; the scoff and scorn of all. And now, with our fort 
splendidly equipped at Newport; our armed vessel, the finest 
on the coast; and our privateers that beard the enemy on the 
ocean,—all making our colony, instead of the helpless object 
of attack, the bulwark and defence of New England. 

“Look at our hemp industries. Examine them; strain 
them, for it will do no hurt for some of your party to strain 
hemp. 


“Look at our harbor of refuge at Block Island, and the 
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consequent growth of the cod and whale fisheries; at the 
growth of our various manufacturing industries ; at our light- 
house, and our public buildings—all which came into being 
since the issue of paper money—and say, if you can, that we 
have had no real growth. 

“It is not true that the fact of silver increasing in value as 
it has shows the fallacy of our currency. 

“Silver is simply an article of trade. So long as Boston 
and other merchants can offer high prices in goods for it, it 
will be high. The way for us to bring it down is to get the 
goods here cheaply and offer as much for it. 

“The prosperity of the country is not hollow, but real. 
The increase in population shows it; that in property, even 
if valued in silver, shows it. The increase is immense,—un- 
precedented; and it all became possible simply by the issue of 
paper money. 

“ What we have had, has placed us where we are. Let us 
have more of it, till we leave New York in the shade, and 
Boston hides its diminished head before our peerless New- 
port.” 

Such were the arguments used in that day. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, those were great times for the colony of Rhode 
Island. Perched on the rocket of apparent prosperity, she 
was whizzing aloft to the very zenith, illuminating the whole 
coast of North America with her glaring light. 

With a majority of the freeholders actuated by arguments 
like these, the opponents of paper money were thrown out of 
office and a long series of administrations in favor of it 
elected. 

“ Banks” were issued in 1733, ’38,’40, ’48, and in 1750 the 
last “ Bank” of the colony was issued. In that an attempt 
was made to fix a value to the issue by act of the Legislature, 
hoping to stop and turn back the tide of depreciation. 


During the later years the party opposed to the currency 
was growing stronger, and it was through the influence of 
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that opposition that this attempt to prevent, by act of legis- 
lation, the depreciation of the money was made. 

The opposition, however, seems not to have been strong 
enough to prevent further issues, for they were finally stopped, 
not by local action of the freeholders, but by orders from the 
British Government. 


Then came the question of caring for the depreciated paper, 
and then, all the gloomy forebodings of the anti-issue party 
seemed to be realized. 

The paper went down, down, down! till, in 1769, it required 
twenty-nine shillings in paper to purchase one in sterling. 

We have not time and it is foreign to our purpose to detail 
how our ancestors escaped from their financial difficulties. 

It is a matter of astonishment that they were enabled to 
pass through such an ordeal, and the general development of 
the colony did not cease in its onward course. There was a 
retardation and change in direction, but not a stop. 


Our subject was “the whys and wherefores of the issues of 
the colonial paper currency,” and does not carry us to the 
issue of another “ Bank” by the State in 1786. This was an 
act of a different day and generation, guided by different 
motives and acting from different experiences. 


In conclusion, let us say that we have not attempted the 
solution of any of the vexed economico-political questions that 
arise out of situations such as we have described. We do not 
attack nor defend the issue of paper money as an abstract 
question. 

We do not attempt to define money even. It would take 
hours to do it, and it is foreign to our subject. 

We have only tried to place before you the circumstances 
under which our ancestors were placed from 1710 to 1750, 
the arguments by which they were convinced, and to recall 
facts and events showing that their course—however it may 
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look to us now—was such that wise men and patriotic men 
might well have pursued it then. 

Mr. James N. Arnold, after the delivery of the preceding 
address, commented upon the same as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The paper that has 
just been read by Mr. Greene we think in excellent taste, and 
certainly he has presented excellent reasons for the measures 
noted in his paper, and his remarks are timely, and we think 
they round out more fully what has before been written upon 
this subject. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Greene’s paper, an unthinking 
opinion is, the system was bad, hence the decline, and finally 
its utter abandonment. With all Mr. Greene’s reasonable 
arguments and apologies in its favor, the system would not 
and did not stand a practical test. Mr. Greene has followed 
the lawyers’ rule of keeping to one point, and perhaps does not 
do full justice to his clients. A point omitted, Mr. President, 
we wish to call your attention to, and to speak of one cause that 
made this decline more marked, and this point has not been 
weighed as carefully as it should have been by those who have 
treated on this subject. 

The point I am about to present can be illustrated by a 
fable, and we call the colony the artist and the home govern- 
ment the learned friend. The artist and his friend took a 
walk. They came to a delightful little nook. The artist 
said: “ What a charming little picture; a pearly stream, a 


bank of flowers, a bird on a limb overhead, and a frog sitting : 


on a stone in the water.” The artist saw it all and said: 
“ Beautiful! beautiful! beautiful!” Beautiful,” said his 
friend, “in what? Has that owl any music in him? and for 
a soul he has none. That stream of water runs from one 
mud-hole to another. That bunch of flowers—why, there are 
hundreds all around here as good as that one. And that 
frog—gracious! now, be honest, don’t you think the creature’s 
mouth is too wide and his nose too flat to look well ?” 
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Moral: How easy to find fault when one has the will to 
do it. 

That is just the case here presented. The colony could not 
perfectly please the English capitalist. They could never give 
satisfaction, and of course no system of finance could find 
favor with them, and did not. 

You will please notice Mr. Greene has given the ratio of 
decline all the way through, and he is just like a boy on a 
sled sliding down hill,—the longer he slides, the faster he 
goes; until, had he not stopped, he would have his currency 
like a $20 Confederate note, which to-day can be had for a 
penny, and dear at that. 

You will also observe that his decline is very moderate at 
first; and when we come to consider that it was a new system, 
and without a precedent, it showed a remarkable record, and 
has firmly proven its wisdom and its necessity at this time. 
Had it not been tampered with or disturbed, it would have 
ably vindicated its promoters and advocates. 

The English capitalist, backed up by the government, saw 
that it must be broken down, and hence set up an opposition 
system; and, as this system was pushed and backed by the 
influence behind it, it accomplished its work. A shrewd plan, 
ably advocated and skilfully worked out. 

The plan embraced these strong features : 


(1.) To bind the victim in such a way as to make him 
advocate and work for it as warmly as the other party would 
work for the colonial system. 


(2.) Based upon coin—a foundation that has stood a test, 
and was recognized by bankers and nations the world over. 


(3.) To give seemingly as good terms as the colony. 


(4.) To flatter and make believe that it offered safer 
means of loan and payment. 


(5.) To give a wide choice in method of payment, and 


(6.) To get the cream on the side of the capitalist. 
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In all these features the scheme was admirable and operated 
in this way: 

The English capitalist sent to his agent at Newport a sum 
of money in coin. The agent lent this on real estate and 
crops to the planter, and he conditioned to pay interest, and 
make payments in grain, beef and produce. Had this clause 
been inserted in the colony plan, it would not have been 
carried out effectually, for the colony was not in position to 
handle to a profit the produce obtained; but you will notice 
during the Revolution this feature worked well, for the colony 
could use its produce to advantage, and did so, as you will 
readily call to mind. 

This seemingly gold basis “tickled,” to use a boy’s word, 
and, as it came into practice, it rapidly formed two parties— 
“Hard Money,” and “ Paper Money.” This was exactly the 
object sought—to divide, obstruct, yet make dependent upon 
the Home Government in every way possible, the colonies. 

The result was it extended our commercial interests rapidly 
to foreign ports, and both systems aided this extension mate- 
rially. Asa result, the Spanish ports were visited for trade, 
and the trade, earning hard money, was profitable. As the 
English plan developed, it was seen, more or less, that the 
capitalist said “turkey” for himself every time. Hence 
Spanish money became popular, and, being more easily ob- 
tained, became the standard of value. The selfishness of the 
capitalist and the government becoming apparent, added pop- 
ularity to the Spanish standard. The development of trade 
in this direction led the colony, in a measure, out of a bad 
position. The colony, by the two systems, was doing well. 
The Home Government, secing this condition, contrived the 
“Stamp Duties,” to get at the surplus means. 

The colony had been victimized sadly by the English plan. 
Narragansett Records can show the historian a page of dis- 
aster that is fully equal, in proportion to the means risked, as 
any of the present day. They had not only ruined men by 


their scheming, but had demoralized the finances of the colony 
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by creating a value of great uncertainty and very fluc- 
tuating. 


It takes no deep thinker to see now the cause of that intense 
hatred that made our colony the most rebellious, and the first 
to openly insult the Home Government and chastise her 
authority on the sea. 


Look at the Declaration of Independence, and note there 
the charges brought against King George. It is there charged 
repeatedly interference in our commercial, political and social 
affairs. 

Mr. President, here is the grand cause of decline of our 
financial system. Not so much the defect of that system as 
from the effects of meddlesome outsiders. 


We have read carefully when it was first printed the works 
to which Mr. Greene refers, and it came to us, as it did to him, 
that those facts wanted an explanation, and he has given part 
of it. It occurred also to us, Where is the scholar that can 
show the causes? The system was good; was timely; was a 
public necessity ; and was so urgently demanded as not to 
admit of delay. It was projected in wisdom; it was measured 
with care ; and it was intended to be conducted in a prudent 
way and manner, in every way honorable to both parties. A 
study of the whole proceedings shows that our Legislators 
were honest and conscientious men, and had studied deeply 
into the welfare of the colony and its needs. 





THE BraprorD DurFEE.—A new steamboat called the Brad- 
ford Durfee, built in New York, to run between Fall River 
and Providence, arrived at Fall River on Wednesday evening 
last. She was built by Lawrence & Sweden. Her engine is 
from the Allaire Works. She is said by the New York papers 
to be a splendid boat. She made her passage from New York 
to Fall River in twelve hours, including several stops. We 
understand she will take the place of the King Phillip on 
Monday next.—Bristol Phenix, Nov. 1, 1845. 
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‘NEW ENGLAND ALMANACS, 


WITH SPECIAL MENTION OF THOSE PUBLISHED IN RHODE ISLAND, 


A Paper read before the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
at the October Quarterly Meeting, 1884, by the Secre- 
tary and Librarian, Amos Perry. 


give Sse de er ees 


eae 


LMANACS constitute an interesting part of the col- 
lections of this society. These publications served in 
32,55, the early period of our history important purposes. i 
They were consulted with care and often with a spirit | 
of reverence and trust akin to that exercised in the 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures. Almanac-makers were re- 
puted to be veritable seers. How they could read the heavens, 
determine the order of the sun, moon and stars, and foretell 
rain and sunshine, eclipses and dire events, was the wonder. 
of multitudes who studied and pondered over their works. 
Similar ideas are still entertained in some quarters of the 
globe, notably in oriental countries, where Jewish, Mussulman 
and Christian modes of designating the days, months and 
years are printed side by side for the convenience of mer- 
chants. But here all is changed. Science and art have pro- 
duced a revolution in our modes of thought and action. 
Thrusting aside old-fashioned weather prophets and proph- 
ecies, we seek and will have for our guidance only the latest 
results of extensive scientific research and investigation. Our 
seers must lay no claim to supernaturai wisdom, but must be 
diligent students of nature, observing the divine order in the 
material world, and giving the results of their observations. 
Almanacs served our forefathers, not only as calendars, but 
as compendiums or rather medleys of astronomy, astrology, 
geology, meteorology, biography, history, tradition and sci- 
ence. They contained the dates of notable marriages, births 
and deaths; of many remarkable events; of college com- 
mencements, election days, cattle shows, the sessions of courts, 
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together with enigmas, problems, quaint sayings, tables of 
distances, and practical information and suggestions of va- 
rious kinds; and they often served at the same time as diaries 
and account books. Sea captains noted in them important 
facts connected with their voyages, as the dates of their de- 
parture and arrival, vessels spoken on the passage, and various 
striking occurrences. Farmers made notes about their cattle, 
hogs, sheep and crops. Clergymen made minutes, showing 
when, where and on what subject they preached and the com- 
plexion of their theology, as when the Rev. Ezra Stiles, D. D., 
wrote: “Feb. 13th, 1789. Gen. Ethan Allen, of Vermont, 
died and went to Hell this day.’ Inveterate chroniclers, like 
Theodore Foster, made their almanacs historical note books 
and literary curiosities for the instruction and amusement of 
succeeding generations. 

The library of the Historical Society contains numerous 
collections of New England almanacs, together with some 
that were published in other parts of this country and in the 
old world. Yet it has but few extended series of almanacs 
that are complete. Until recently, no persistent effort was 
made to collect, classify and arrange these publications. The 
almanacs were scattered and unassorted, and were thus of no 
practical value to members of the society. As, however, the 
preparation of the catalogue progresses, the riches and the 
deficiencies of the society in this direction become apparent. 

Though an almanac was printed in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1639, and many almanacs were published in Boston before 
1700, the oldest almanac belonging to this society was printed 
in Boston by B. Green, in 1701, and was edited by John 
Tulley. We have subsequent issues of almanacs by B. Green 
in 1703 and 4, that were edited by Samuel Clough; also an 
issue in 1709 was edited by Thomas Robie, A. B., and an issue 
in 1710 by Edward Holyoke, A. B., afterwards president of 
Harvard University. The names of N. Whittemore, Daniel 
Travis and Joseph Stafford appear as editors in almanacs 
published in Boston during the first half of the 18th century. 
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Of Nathaniel Ames’s Almanacs, begun in 1725 and ended 
in 1775, the society needs, to complete its set, the issues of the 
following years, viz.: 1725, ’7, ’67, ’8, °70,71, ’2, ’3, 4 and ’5. 

Of Robert B. Thomas’s Farmer’s Almanac, begun in 1793 
and continued to the present time, the society lacks only the 
first three, viz.: 1793, ’4 and ’5. 

Of Isaiah Thomas’s Almanacs, begun in 1775 and ending 
in 1818, the society wants the numbers for 1775, ’6,’7, ’8, ’81, 
2.8, °4, °5, 6, °7, 8, 9, 91, and 1816. 

Of Daboll’s Almanacs, begun in New London, Ct., in 1772, 
to meet the special wants of seafaring men—particularly of 
the whalemen of New London—and continued to the present 
time, the society has only five numbers, viz., for 1798, 1801, 
21, °66 and ’76. 

Of the American Almanacs, published in Boston, 1830 to 
1861, the society has a complete set. 

Of eleven numbers of the Clergyman’s Almanac, published 
in Boston from 1809 to 1819, the society has all but the first 
three. 

It has the Boston Almanac, eachgnumber bound in cloth 
and numbered from 1 to 44—1836 to 1879, inclusive. 

It has also New England Anti-Slavery almanacs, temperance 
almanacs, and numerous medical, comical, denominational and 
newspaper almanacs, designed to promote some moral cause 
or advertise some medicine, food, newspapers or books. Some 
of these are now chronicles of olden times and much prized 
memorials of bygone scenes and events. 

A series of almanacs published at the office of the New 
York Tribune, under the name of the Whig Almanac, from 
1838 to 1855, and under the name of the Tribune Almanac 
from 1856 to the present time, is mentioned here, though 
published outside of New England, because these publications 
are more sought and consulted for their various statistics than 
any other almanacs in the library. Of the Whig Almanacs, 
the society lacks the first six and the numbers for 1847 and 
1850. Of the Tribune Almanacs, the society has all the 
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numbers; and most of them are the gift of Mr. John C. 
Stockwell, of New York city. 

The above brief notices of comparatively few of the so- 
ciety’s series of almanacs manufactured in New England, out- 
side of our State, are given with the purpose of inviting 
friendly aid in making the improvements suggested. 

Coming now to our special field of labor, we undertake the 
task of replying to the inquiries: “ What series of Rhode 
Island almanacs has the State historical society in its archives? 
and what are some of the facts connected with this kind of 
publication in this State ?” 

Only partial and unsatisfactory replies can be here given. 
However much has been done to improve the looks and char- 
acter of this cabinet, it should be understood that the con- 
fusion and chaos that once prevailed here have not yet given 
full place to order and light, and this happy result cannot be 
fully attained without facilities for classification, including 
due space for books, pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, charts, oil 
painted portraits, pictures of various kinds, Indian relics, in- 
teresting historic flags, and numerous other memorials, to- 
gether with the means of defraying the expense of putting 
many of these things into a condition to be well preserved 
and of real service to the society and the State. It is enough 
here to say that loose papers, a few of which are deeds of 
real estate, last wills and testaments, and records of extinct 
societies and associations,—papers that would be choice mor- 
sels for genealogists and antiquarians,—nearly fill two trunks. 
These should be classified according to subjects or dates, put 
in book form and indexed ; and over fourscore folio volumes 
of valuable manuscripts, already shelved and catalogued with- 
out an index, should all be indexed and carefully catalogued, 
to enable the student to readily refer to them. This is but 
one of a hundred matters of like moment that demand the 
attention of the librarian. Had he, like the fabled Briareus, 
fifty heads and a hundred hands, together with thrice the 
space of this building, and thousands of dollars at his com- 
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mand, all would be required to put this cabinet and library 
into a condition to worthily represent a veritable Rhode Island 
historical society—an object worthy the ambition of the no- 
blest citizens of our State. 

Though James Franklin published an almanac in Newport 
as early as 1728, the title page of the oldest Rhode Island 
almanac in the possession of the society reads thus: “ New- 
port 1731. An Almanack for the year of our Lord 1731. By 
Samuel Maxwell, Newport, printed and sold by J. Franklin 
at his Printing House under the Town School-House.” In 
bespeaking the favor of the reader, the editor refers to his 
youth, to his travels “in the more remote parts of the earth,” 
and to his desire to “be serviceable to the Commonwealth.” 

The society’s next Rhode Island almanac ia chronological 
order was issued by the same publisher in 1732, entitled 
“The Rhode Island Almanac By Poor Robin.” This was 
followed by almanacs with the same title and character in 
1733, 5, ’9 and ’41. The issues of 1789 and ’41 were printed 
and sold by Widow Franklin. 

The society’s next Newport almanac was entitled: “ Poor 
Job. An Almanac for the year etc. By Job Shepherd, 
Philom.” This was printed and sold by James Franklin in 
1751, ’2, 8, 4 and ’5. 

Regarding as a myth S. C. Newman’s published statement 
in the Dexter Genealogy that “Gregory Dexter printed with 
his own hands the first almanac for the meridian of Rhode 
Island,” and allowing the correctness of the statement made 
by the Rev. Dr. Wm. Hague, that this veteran printer went 
annually to Boston for several years to assist Benjamin Green 
in bringing out his almanac, it is clear that Newport led the 
State in making almanacs, as well as in printing books and in 
publishing newspapers. It is not probable that “the Rhode 
Island Almanac” of Newport was issued yearly from 1782, 
the date of the first issue, to 1805, the date of the last issue in 
the possession of the society, though it is probable that an 
almanac with some appropriate title has been published at 
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Newport each year since 1731, and the State historical society 
ought to have a full set of these publications. 

In addition to the issues of the Rhode Island almanac al- 
ready named, the society has the issues of 1772, John Ander- 
son, editor, and Solomon Southwick, printer ; 1791, E. Thorn- 
ton, editor, and P. Edes, printer ; 1792, editor and printer the 
same; 1793 and 94, the same editor, and Nathaniel Phillips, 
of Warren, printer. Phillips’s United States Diary, or an 
Almanac, 1798, was printed at Warren, R. I., by Nathaniel 
Phillips. In 1801, Oliver Farnsworth, of Newport, was the 
printer ; 1803, the same editor and printer; 1804, Benjamin 
West, LL. D., editor, and the same printer; and in 1805, the 
same editor and printer. ; 

The society has other old Newport Almanacs, as follows: 
Anderson’s Improved, by John Anderson, 1773-4—5. An 
almanac by John Anderson, 1776. In 1778, an almanac 
edited by Elisha Thornton, of Smithfield, and in the same 
year, another almanac edited by Daniel Freebetter, both 
printed and sold by Peter Edes, at Newport. In 1789 and 
90, Thornton edited the Newport Almanac, and in 1797 he 
edited the Now England Almanac, of the Bickerstaff series, 
for Carter & Wilkinson, of Providence. 

In 1806, Remington Southwick, then teacher of mathemat- 
ics in Washington Academy, at Wickford, edited and had 
printed for him at Newport “the Columbian Calendar or 
Almanac,” and his son Alpheus Baker Southwick, who in- 
herited and cultivated a taste for mathematics and scientific 
pursuits, died in Providence in 1884. 

The society has a full set of the illustrated Mercury Al- 
manac, printed by John P. Sanborn (the publisher of the 
Newport Mercury), from 1876 to 1885, except 1877, for 
which year no almanac was issued. 

Though Providence was slow to make its first venture in 
almanac making, it has to-day an honorable record in this 
line of business. In 1763, Benjamin West made the astro- 
nomical calculations and selections for the first number of the 
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New England Almanac, and William Goddard printed and 
sold the work. This publication continued under the same 
editorial care till 1780. William Goddard was the publisher 
for three years ; Sarah and Wm. Goddard for one year ; Sarah 
Goddard & Co. for one year, and Sarah Goddard and John 
Carter for two years, and thence forward the name of John 
Carter appears on this almanac and its legitimate successor 
till 1815, which was the year after Mr. Carter’s death. 

In 1781 appeared the first number of what is termed a 
new series of almanacs. This series had for several years the 
same editor, the same publisher, and the same leading title as 
the last numbers of the first series. The noteworthy fact is, 
not that the character of the publication was changed, but 
that the editor and compiler played his part under the as- 
sumed name of Isaac Bickerstaff,—a pseudonym employed 
by Dean Swift a century before West’s time, and by Richard 
Steele in the Tatler a half century before. The “ New Eng- 
land ” was the leading title of the old or West series, from 
1764 to 1780, and of the new or Bickerstaff series, from 1781 
to 1814. The new series (i. e., the Bickerstaff series), was 
not styled ‘“ The Rhode Island Almanac ” till 1815, when its 
original editor and publisher had departed this life, and the 
publication of the original Rhode Island Almanac, of New- 
port, had been suspended. Since that time it has been styled 
indifferently the ‘* Rhode Island,” ‘the ‘ Bickerstaff,’ and 
the “ Bickerstaff Rhode Island.” Its centennial with the name 
of Isaac Bickerstaff upon its title page would have been com- 
plete with the issue of 1880, but for the break of one year, 
1797, caused either by the indisposition of the stated editor or 
by a misunderstanding between him and the publisher. The 
failure of this time-honored annual to make its appearance 
after 1880, caused regret on the part of many citizens. 

Benjamin West gained reputation as an astronomer and an 
almanac maker. In the latter capacity he succeeded Nathaniel 
Ames and became a compeer of Isaiah and Robert B. Thomas, 


rendering services anonymously, as Benjamin West or as 
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Isaac Bickerstaff, in Newport, Boston, and Norwich, as well 
as in Providence. The Historical Society has all but ten 
numbers of the Bickerstaff series, viz., 1866, ’7, ’8, ’9, ’72, 73, 
’4, ’5,’8 and ’9, and an earnest appeal is made for assistance 
in completing the set. 

After an interval of two years George A. Stockwell began 
(in 1883) a series of illustrated almanacs entitled “ The 
Rhode Island Almanac,” which, though claimed to be a con- 
tinuation or legitimate successor of the Bickerstaff, promises 
to become a greater favorite at our homes than either the 
Bickerstaff, begun in 1781, and called the Rhode Island since 
1815, or the original Rhode Island begun in Newport in 
17382. : 

In 1780, Bennett Wheeler, who was a contemporary of 
John Carter and an enterprising printer, began the publi- 
cation of the “ North American Calendar ” and continued it 
till 1805. The calendar, having the name of Benjamin West 
on the title page of many of its numbers, became a powerful 
rival of the Bickerstaff Almanac, published by John Carter ; 


and hence arose an almanac feud which was in the doggerel - 


of the day likened unto the “ War of the Roses.” Of this 
series of almanacs the society wants five numbers to complete 
its set, viz., for 1799, 1800, 71, ’3, and ’5. 

B. F. Moore published the “ Providence Almanac and 
Business Directory ” from 1843 to 1845 inclusive, and John 
F. Moore from 1846 to 1850. Hugh H. Brown resumed this 
publication in 1855, adding to its attractions biographical 
sketches of distinguished men of Rhode Island, and issued 
three numbers. Ten of the eleven volumes with the above 
title are bound in cloth. The biographical sketches of several 
of the notable men of the State, contained in the volumes for 
1855, ’6 and ’7, are sought and read with interest to the pres- 
ent time. 

George O. Willard issued the “ Providence Almanac”? (il- 
lustrated) for the years 1874 and ’75. An edition of this 
publication was also issued as “ The Pawtucket Almanac.” 
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Sampson, Davenport & Co. issued Volumes I. and II. 
“ Providence Almanac and Business Directory ” for 1880 and 
1881, bound in cloth and gotten up after the fashion of the 
“ Boston Almanac ” before referred to. 

In 1883 J. A. & R. A. Reid issued at Providence “ The 
Artistic Almanac.” 

Having done thus much towards producing a list of Rhode 
Island Almanacs in the possession of this society, I propose 
now to call attention to one of many illustrations found in 
the Historical Cabinet, of the uses to which almanacs were 
put in the last century. The almanacs to which I refer are 
Nathaniel Ames’s, for 1757 and 1758. They are inter-leaved 
so that with thirty pages of printed matter are forty-eight 
pages devoted exclusively to writing. The margins of the 
printed pages and every available space on the other pages are 
finely and closely written over. The almanac and record of 
1758 are fastened with those of 1757, within a cover which 
is labelled: 


“ HistoricaL Soctery, R. I. 
For NortTHERN CABINET. 
A. D., 1826-——” 


Who the author of this diary and “ Memorandum of Re- 
markable Events ” (the title standing at the head of each 
page) was, does not appear on record, and we find in the 
context at best, only clues to his real name. Yet we can 
trace the man, gain a clear idea of his characteristics and 
have reason to believe : 


1. That he had been a physician inoculating for small- 
pox, though he did not practice medicine at the time of writing 
this diary. 

2. That he or his wife (probably the latter) was related 
to the Greenes, of Warwick, the Almys, and the Carrs. 


3. That though he used the vocabulary of the Friends, he 
was more intimately associated with the Baptists. 
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4, That he was an intelligent, benevolent and well-in- 
formed person, carefully observing the order of nature, and 
taking note of passing events in different parts of these plan- 
tations. 

He does not state where he resided, and with my limited 
acquaintance with the places named I cannot satisfactorily 
settle this point. He buried his son at Newtown, and he 
often speaks of Newtown, thus leading me at the outset to 
think that he lived near a village of that name in Portsmouth. 
But this theory is inconsistent with other statements. After 
a violent rain storm he went to the Great Bridge to see the 
effects of the flood. His children went to Providence to 
witness a baptizing and returned home the same day, and 
repeatedly made this excursion between 10 a. M. and 7 P. M., 
stopping at Uncle Elisha Greene’s once on his way back and 
forth. Once he went to Potowomut and waited there till the 
boat from Newtown came along and took him to Newport. 
On another occasion he set out at 10 a.M., reached the ferry 
at 2 p.m., and Newport at 6 o’clock. On his return at the 
close of the week, he left Newport at 2 Pp. M., reached the. 
South Ferry at 5.30, and arrived home “through mud and 
mire”’ at 9 o’clock. Once he left Newport at 2.30 o’clock 
and arrived home at 6, and once he appends “ L. D. P.” toa 
brief request addressed to printers. Queries. Where was 
the ferry? Where the Great Bridge? Where the Newtown 
to which he refers? Where his home? and what was his 
name ? ; 

Here we are reminded of Montgomery’s “ Common Lot” : 


“* Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man, and who was he? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 


“‘ Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died. 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone.” 
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He has given a very full account of the weather for up- 
wards of two years. On the first page of the pamphlet are 
noted the dates of thirty-one snow storms, from Nov. 3, 1756, 
to April 4, 1757. On the last page is a well-written treatise 
on the small-pox, showing that he had unbounded faith in 
the use of mercury and antimony and in the practice of bleed- 
ing. His records of marriages, deaths and funerals are nu- 
merous, and his remarks about them are interesting. Here 
and there may be found some detailed account of his petty 
farming business, as how many hills of beans he planted on 
certain days of the year, or when he began to pasture his 
horse in his neighbor’s lot. His careful observations of wind 
and weather indicate the habits of a sea-faring man. His 
canoe, which was fastened to a wharf near his house, was 
manifestly his most important means of locomotion. Dire 
events and rumors of them were apparently caught up and 
recorded with as keen a relish as if he had been a modern news- 
paper reporter. He records the capture of Louisburg July 
26, 1758 and, after the fashion of some modern poetasters, 
writes doggerel to express his respect for the mercy shown by 
the victorious English towards their captives on that occasion, 
and his abhorrence of the cruelty committed by the French at 
Fort Du Quesne (Pittsburgh). 

The pamphlet bears evident marks of system, order and 
economy. Its headings and lines on each page are made with 
red ink. It contains a variety of observations on various sub- 
jects, and if printed word for word and furnished with ex- 
planatory notes, would in my opinion, interest meteorologists, 
genealogists and antiquarians. The diary begins on page two 
thus: 

1757. 

Jan. 16. Christopher Greene married to Esq. Lippits Daughter 
the same Day one of Coll. Lows Daughters married 
to Warner. 

17. Very Cold a woman froze to Death near Providence, 


by y° Post the advice came who See her Lye near 
a fence By y* Rhoad. 
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Jan. 20. Another of Coll. Stephen Lows Daughters married to 
B" Spencer. 
23. Capt. Charles Holden married To Widdow Martin a 


Very agreeable match which is generally allowed by 
all. 

27. This Day about 4 P. M. my Son Thomas Died after 
a long Illness, aged 5 months & 11 Days I buried 
him a Newtown the Preachers were Unk® E. Greene 
El* J. Gorton & Cap} C. Holden.” 

Feb. 25. Capt. Esek Hopkins arrived with a prize. 
28. Now up as far as Pawtuxet.” 


The above is on the margin of the 10th page. On the mar- 
gin of the 75th page is the following note: 


‘6 24th December 1758 a fire Broke out in the Court house at 
Providence by which means (I am told) consumed to the Ground 
and one more of y* houses near by Suffered the same fate—a 
Sadd affair for y° Government.” 


Falling stars, earthquakes, violent storms, and casualties of 
various kinds, including the hanging at Providence of an 
Indian named Absalom, are carefully noted. Among the 
deaths and burials mentioned, are Judge Benjamin Greene 
and his son, Gov. William Greene, Richard Greene, “ Father” 
Greene, “‘ Uncle” Fones Greene, John Greene of Potowomut, 
Abraham Coggeshall, Col. Daniel Updike of North Kings- 
town, and many other noteworthy Rhode Island citizens of 
that period. He mentions having attended a meeting at 
North Kingstown, where he met a multitude of people and 
saw Pardon Tillinghast, the son of his oft-named friend 
Philip, baptized. 

His frequent use of local Indian names and of old colonial 
family names serves to carry our minds back to the middle of 
the last century, and his many incidental accounts of homely 
hospitalities, together with the mention of “Old Phillis,” re- 
mind us of scenes in the Narragansett country depicted by 
Wilkins Updike and Shepherd Tom. 

The leading objects of this paper are: 
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1. To awaken interest in almanac literature, with a view 
to save from devouring flames and remorseless paper mills 
the almanacs that may yet be found in the trunks, drawers 
and attics of various families in different parts of the State. 


2. To acquire the means of completing imperfect series 
of almanacs, and obtain information about, if not a copy of, 
every almanac that has been either printed in Rhode Island 
or edited by a Rhode Island citizen. 


3. To make a grateful acknowledgment of gifts for our 
almanac department, with special mention of the librarian of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the librarian of the Con- 
‘ gregational Library, Boston, and Messrs. John C. Stockwell 
and Henry T. Drowne of New York city. 


4. To prompt some persons to undertake the task of fur- 
nishing a list of all our city, town and State directories, church 
manuals, and gravestone inscriptions in church yards. 

5. To urge the strict observance of the common law re- 
quiring every Rhode Island author or publisher to place a 
copy of his work in the archives of this society. 





Newport, 28th of ye 4th Mo., 1758. 
Dear Frinps, 

As we have bin informed that there is some of the frinds of 
Smithfield that has not yet proxed for Governor, we think it 
would be advisable at this time, for them to use their interest in 
favor of Governor Hopkins, as we have reason to think his op- 
ponent is not so moderate a man as we think is proper to sustain 
such a post at a time when there seems to be the greatest neces- 
sity to have a Governor that will act with clemency and modera- 
tion towards us as a people is the general sentiment of frinds this 
way and if frinds your way could find freedom to give him your 
votes hope it will prove to your and to our satisfaction who is 
your frinds. 


SAMUEL Dyer, Capt. Tim WATERHOUSE, 
James Easter, Lieut. Peter TayLor, 
DanIEL GoppakRD, Justice, Davip EAarte, 
JOHN GODDARD, Tuos. RoBINson. 


JOHN WANTON, 
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THE HOPKINS-WARD LETTERS OF 1757. 





CONTRIBUTED BY RAY GREENE HULING, FITCHBURG, MASS. 





(Continued from page 263, Vol. IIT.) 


THE REPLY OF SAMUEL WARD. 


TO THE HON. STEPHEN HOPKINS, ESQ; 
Sir, 


You have lately printed a Piece filled with many severe 
and unjust Reflections on many Members of the lower House of 
Assembly ; and as I had the Honor of being one of that House, 
I think myself oblig’d, in Justice to my own Character, and in 
Vindication of those other Gentlemen who were of the same Sen- 
timents, to take Notice of that Performance. 

Every Member of the General Assembly has a Right to make 
Use of his own Understanding, to form the best Judgment he can 
of public affairs, and to vote and act according to that Judgment. 
To charge then a great Part of the lower House with abusing 
their Power, in order to perplex and obstruct those Measures 
which were necessary for the public Good, only because they op- 
posed the Raising of Men, when their being rais’d, could answer 
no other Purpose than putting the Colony to a vast Trouble and 
Expence, and to put Money into the Pockets of a few Men, is an 
Instance of great Want of Candor and Modesty in those who 
thus accuse them, and discovers how weak that Cause is, which 
is supported by such Means. 

Tue lower House was truly sensible of the Danger their Country 
was in, but as this Colony contains but an Handful of Men, they 
imagin’d our raising of Soldiers, unless in Conjunction with, and 
in Proportion to the neighbouring Governments, would be of no 
Service to the common Cause, but would greatly weaken and dis- 
tress this Colony, and thereby disable us from hereafter effectually 
distressing the Enemy. Upon this Principle they oppos’d the 
Raising of Men. And what has been the Consequence of our 
raising so great a Number? By our extravagant Forwardness the 
last year, the Colony has been put to an intolerable Expence, and 
this year we are oblig’d to send an hundred Men more than our 
due Proportion. 

You go on to charge them with misrepresenting every Step that 
has been taken, and as an Example, mention some Reflections 
that have been cast upon the Committee of War. That the Com- 
missions granted that Committee are too large, is the Opinion of 
most Men who have no Connections with those Gentlemen: And 
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that the Vote for allowing those Commissions was unfairly ob- 
tained, is very evident. There was a Debate in the lower House 
concerning the Allowance to be made to the Committee of War; 
some proposed One and an Half per Cent. and some Two; upon 
examining the Voices, it was a Tye-Vote, and the Speaker (who 
is one of that Committee) turn’d it for Two per Cent. But in 
Justice to Mr. Bours and Mr. Jenckes, I must observe that those 
Gentlemen generously declined voting in that Affair. 

You positively assert, that ‘‘ the Committee were always willing 
to leave to the General Assembly what Allowance they ought to 
have for their Trouble.’”’ This, Sir, I must tell you, is not true ; 
for at last February Sessions, a Vote pass’d the lower House, 
that the Committee instead of Two, should have but One per 
Cent. for the future; but the upper House non-concurred with 
that Vote, and you in particular declar’d publicly, that they could 
not afford to transact the Business for less than Two per Cent. 
and offer’d to resign your Place; which plainly shews, that in- 
stead of submitting to the General Assembly what Allowance you 
should have, you chose to take Advantage of the Act already 
pass’d, tho’ obtain’d in the Manner I have related. 

You proceed next to the Raising the Four Hundred Men; and 
notwithstanding all your Misrepresentations of that Affair, I am 
of the Opinion, that every impartial Person will still think, that if 
you had done your Duty, this great Expence would have been 
sav ’d to the Government. 

When the Earl of Loudoun’s Letter of the 20th of August was 
laid before the Assembly, they ordered Expresses to be sent to 
the neighbouring Governments, to acquaint them, that we would 
raise our Proportion of any Number of Men necessary for the 
general Defence. The Expresses retuin’d and inform’d us, that 
they believ’d that the neighbouring Governments would not raise 
any Men. Upon that, many Members thought that the small 
Number of Men we could raise, could do no Service against the 
Enemy: And as the Expense of raising them would be very 
great, they voted against it; but you press’d the Affair, and a 
Company of sixty Men was order’d. Now, had your Honor upon 
the Passing that Act, return’d an Answer to his Lordship’s Letter, 
and acquainted him with what the Assembly had voted, as you 
might very easily have done, it is plain to a Demonstration, by 
his Lordship’s Letters, that he would have made no other Demand, 
and consequently that extravagant Expence would have been 
sav’d to the Colony: But the not answering this Letter you en- 
deavor to get rid of, by throwing the Blame upon the General 
Assembly for not ordering an Answer to be wrote. How trifling 
this Excuse is, will easily appear, by only observing, that this 
never prevented your answering other Letters; and that you, so 
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far from waiting for Orders, have actually answer’d Letters during 
a Session of Assembly, without communicating the Contents to 
the Assembly. And how your Honor could say, ‘‘ there was a 
Committee appointed for that Purpose,’”’ I can’t conceive; for 
every Member of the Assembly well knew, that that Committee 
was appointed before the sixty Men were order’d, before you was 
chosen to wait upon his Lordship, and that they were to draw an 
Address, in which their Instructions were only to congratulate his 
Lordship upon his Arrival in America, and lay before him a State 
of the Colony; which (as the Vote says) they were to lay before 
that Assembly. And upon your being chosen to go, one of that 
Committee observed to the House, that ‘as the chief Magistrate 
‘of the Colony was going in Person, it was unnecessary to draw 
‘up an Address,’ to which the House acceded ; and upon this, the 
Committee did nothing more in the Affair. 

ANOTHER extraordinary Assertion is that you ‘‘ did not press 
the Raising these Men.” In what Manner can the Governor of a 
Colony give greater Encouragement to, and more strongly press 
the raising Men, than by offering to leave his Government to take 
the Command of them? And if you really thought, as you assert, 
that ‘‘ it was too late in the Year for those Men to be of any Ser- 
vice,’’ it was your Duty to inform the General Assembly of it, 
which would have entirely prevented this Expence. But to finish 
this affair, I think it fully appears, your Honor could have saved 
this Expence two Ways: First, by writing or ordering a Letter to 
be wrote to the Earl of Loudoun, which would entirely have pre- 
vented his demanding them. And, secondly, by opposing their 
being raised: To neglect then an Affair of so much Importance, 
and to encourage the Raising so large a Number of Men at a vast 
Expence, when you thought there was little likelihvod of their 
being useful, discovers how little Regard you have for your dis- 
tressed Country, and how little Reason you have to boast so much 
of your Diligence and Faithfulness to the Colony. 

You observe, Sir, that ** no Set of Officers, let their Pretentions 
‘¢be what they will, can carry on the Operations of War without 
‘* Expences.’’ I know of no Gentlemen who pretend to it. The 
utmost that can be expected from any, is, that all unnecessary 
Expences shall be avoided, and that they will not get all profita- 
ble Places into their own Hands, nor be influenced by any other 
motives than the Good of the Public. 

You also observe, that ‘no civil Broils, Dissentions, and Dis- 
‘¢ putes, will make us more, but less able, to withstand the common 
‘¢Enemy.’’ This Observation is just; but pray, Sir, who is the 
Occasion of all these Broils? 

When Mr. GREENE was at the Head of Government, there was 
no murmuring nor complaining in the Colony ; but you propos’d 
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yourself as a Candidate against him, and a vast Deal of Pains 
was taken to turn him out; but the People were so sensible of 
Mr. Greene’s wise, just, and moderate Government, that he could 
not be remov’d. He served another year, and probably would 
have serv’d till this Time; for he resign’d not his Post because 
he was worn out, as you ungenerously, and very unjustly, insinu- 
ate, but because he saw a strong Party forming, and having 
nothing in View but the Good of his Country, did not choose to 
engage in Party-broils. Upon his Resignation, your Honor came 
in, and so many and so great are the Complaints against the Ad- 
ministration, that most of the principal Gentlemen in the Colony 
have applied to Mr. Greene to take the Goveinment upon him 
again ; he at first declined ; but tir’d with Solicitations, and griev’d 
for the Distresses of his Country, he at length consented ; not in 
order to raise civil Dissentions, but to suppress a violent Party, 
that have engrossed all the Power of the Colony into their own 
Hands ; and by their bad Conduct, have brought the Colony to 
the very Brink of Destruction. But notwithstanding Mr. Greene 
behaved in this prudent Manner, you charge him, and all that 
oppose you, with acting upon Party Principles, and say, they 
ought to be looked upon as Enemies to their Country. Is not this 
a most ungenerous and ungentleman-like Reflection? But let the 
World judge who are the best Friends to their Country those who 
have maintained themselves and their Families out of the public 
Money, or those who have generously serv’d the Colony, without 
any Way consulting or promoting their own private Interest? 

I SHatt take no further Notice of the high Encomiums upon 
your own Administration, which take up so great a Part of your 
Performance, than just observe, that those Gentlemen certainly 
stand in Need of Applause, who are fore’d to praise themselves ; 
and that Administration must be very bad, which none commend, 
but those who are concerned in it. 

You conclude, Sir, with saying, that ‘‘ neither the Pleasure nor 
‘¢ Profit of the Office, but your Duty to God and your Country, 
‘* prevents your resigning your Post.”’ But when a Man is seen 
to use every Art to gain for himself and his Family, Posts of 
Profit, and to make the most of every Employment, it is very 
natural to believe, such a Man is influenced by other Motives than 
those of Love to God and his Country. And lest I should be 
reproach’d, with ‘‘ not having redue’d my Complaints to any Cer- 
tainty,’’ you’ll excuse my taking Notice, that your Honor is one 
of the Committee of War, and in that Capacity, receive a large 
sum from the Government: That the last Year one of your 
Sons was Commissary for the Troops: That Another, during 
great Part of the Campaign, was employed as his Assistant at 
Albany ; and upon his Return, was sent by you to New-York, to 
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bring Home the Sterling Money; and tho’ so utterly ignorant of 
the Business he was to transact, that he never took a Bill of Lad- 
ing, nor Receipt of any Kind, for the Money, yet was allowed 
double the Sum that Messrs. Richards and Coddington were, who 
had put themselves to an extraordinary Expence for Buoys and 
Buoy-Ropes, for the Security of the Money: And let me add to 
all this, that your Honor demands and receives Fifty or Sixty 
Pounds for a Letter of Marque, and demand much more for a 
Commission for a Privateer, when Mr. Greene, during the last 
War, was contented with Five Pounds. 

And here I must not omit the Affair of those Frenchmen who 
were imprisoned last Summer, agreeable to an Act of this Colony. 
They petitioned the Assembly for Leave to go off in some Vessel 
bound to a Neutral Place, and prayed that they might in the 
mean Time be allowed to come out of Goal, and confine them- 
selves at some private House, offering to give Bond for their good 
Behaviour. The first Part of their Petition was granted, to wit, 
that they might go off to some Neutral Port, but the latter Part 
the Assembly would by no Means grant. Notwithstanding which, 
in a few Days after the Assembly rose, your Honor took them out 
of Goal, allowed them to go up to Providence, and to live at 
Large without any Bondsmen. Upon Complaints being made of 
it to the Assembly, they voted that the Sheriff of the County of 
Newport should immediately go to Providence and bring them 
back, and confine them in Goal. This Vote, after lying some 
Days in the upper House, was return’d non-concurr’d, because 
you had promis’d in a Grand Committee of both Houses, that at 
your own Expence you would remand them to the Goal; which 
was never done, but they were sent off to the West-Indies soon 
after, and the Person who carried them, had several hundred 
Pounds for it. And here I must take the Liberty to ask you, 
whether breaking a Promise made to both Houses of Assembly, is 
consistent with your Duty to God? and whether treating our in- 
veterate Enemies in such a Manner, discovers any great Regard 
for your Country? And is not taking Men out of Goal who were 
put in by Law, and continued in by the legislative Power of the 
Colony, acting in a tyrannical and arbitrary Manner, and actually 
subverting the Constitution of the Government, and assuming a 
Power not even pretended to by any King of England since James 
the Second? 

Many other Instances of your Conduct might be mentioned, 
which are inconsistent with the public Good ; but enough has been 
said, not only to justify, but to shew the absolute Necessity of the 
Opposition which has been made: I shall therefore conclude, 
with observing, that when the Governor of a Colony has so little 
Regard to his Character, as to print absolute Falshoods, and is so 
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fond of his Post, as to stick at Nothing to keep it, the World 
will judge what Sense he has of his Duty to God and his Country. 


I am, Sir, 
Your Honor’s 
NEWPORT, 12th April, 1757. 
Most Obed‘ Serv‘, 
S. WARD. 





‘A LIST OF THE BIRTHS OF SOUTH KINGS- 
TOWN, R. I. 


From Records in Town Clerk’s Office. 





CoNTRIBUTED BY THE EDITOR. 


A. 


Almy, Mrs. Abigail, servants. 

“ Bristol, son of negro woman Phillis; Jan. 4, 1733. 

“ — Temera, daughter of negro woman Phillis; Feb. 2, 1748. 
Allen, Christopher, of Samuel and Margaret; Feb. 8, 1748. 


“Deliverance, “ « Mar. 17, 1751. 
“Mary, * a Feb. 8, 1754. 

“ Deborah, of Benjamin and Waitstill ; Mar. 10, 1753. 
“« — Waitstill, ¥ ° Sept. 26, 1754. 
B. 

Rehentt, Mary, of Samuel and Bethiah; Dec. 18, 1721. 

Jonathan, “ * Nov. 26, 1723. 

«Samuel, “ * Nov. 5, 1725. 
“« John, “ “ Jan. 27, 1727-8. 
“ —-Job, * " Jan. 20, 1729-30. 
« Simon, “ * Jan. 6, 1731-2. 
“« James, * “ June 14, 1734. 
“ Joseph, * “ Oct. 4, 1787. 


“© Mary, of Jonathan and Elizabeth ; Sept. 1, 1724. 
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Babcock, Caleb, of Hezekiah and Mary ; Dec. 7, 1740. 


“ 


(14 


6 


& 


Peleg, “ ° April 18, 1742. 

Caleb, of Hezekiah and Mary; July 10, 1741. 

Stephen, of Simeon and Elizabeth; July 19, 1751. 

Bethiah, vd “ Dec. 1, 1752. 

Champlain, of Job (of Samuel) and Susannah ; Oct. 
10, 1752. 


Elizabeth, sad sd os Feb. 
27, 1775. 

George, of George and Mehitable ; Sept. 22, 1753. 

Lucy, os ad Dec. 15, 1754. 

Cyrus, “ » Dec. 11, 1756. 

Mary, “6 Jan.-17, 1767. 

Frederic, “ " Sept. 10, 1771. 


James, of James and Sarah; Jan. 22, 1755. 
Sarah, of Jonathan and Amie; Oct. 30, 1755. 


John, od “Aug. 18, 1757. 
Elizabeth, “ “ “Nov. 28, 1760. 
Amie, “ “July 2, 1768. 
Thankful, “ “Feb. 15, 1766. 
Seager, sad “May 8, 1769. 
Gideon, of John and Jemima; April 28, 1757. 
Joseph, a " Aug. 19, 1759. 
Mary, yi " Feb. 4, 1762. 
Ephraim, of George and Mehitable ; May 19, 1758. 
Susannah, “a ” May 2, 1760. 


Thomas Wheeler, of George and Mehitable; Aug. 
13, 17738. 
Mehitable of Peleg and har ; Sept. 23, 1770. 


Esther, “ May 24, 1772. 
Peleg, - «July 14, 1774. 
George P., “ “ Oct. 19, 1776. 
Lucy, ” “Dee. 2, 1778. 

Mary, “ - Mar. 22, 1781. 
JosephP., “ «Jan. 17, 1783. 


Waity, ws “Jan. 22, 1787. 
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Babcock, Susannah, of Peleg and Lucy; Jan. 22, 1787. 


“ 


“ 


Ethan, “ “Aug. 7, 1789. 
Charles, * “Mar. 14, 1792. 
Abigail, “ “ Oct. 26, 1795. 


Frances Hazard, of Peleg and Lucy ; Sept. 5, 1798. 
Amie, of Gideon J. and Hannah; Dec. 27, 1777. 


John, * ~ Feb. 1, 1780. 
Samuel, “ “ Mar. 22, 1782. 
Henry, ” * Aug. 3, 1784. 
Hannah, “ ms July 1, 1786. 
John, * ” Feb. 1, 1780. 
Samuel, “ “ Mar. 22, 1782. 
Henry, " “ Aug. 8, 1784. 
Hannah, “ “ July 1, 1786. 
Charles, “ * July 24, 1791. 
Lydia, « * Aug. 12, 1795. 


Joseph Browning, of Wm. Browning and Mary; 
Mar. 6, 1810. 


Frederic, of Frederic and Nancy ; May 31, 1820. 


Barber, Moses, of Moses, Jr. and Elizabeth ; Feb. 25, 1705-6. 


oe 


6c 


William, “ 7 Sept. 4, 1707. 
John, * * April 19, 1709. 
Elizabeth, “ « Mar. 18, 1711. 
Nicholas, “ “ Dec. 23, 1713. 
Bridget, « " Jan. 23, 1715-16. 
Daniel of Moses and Susannah ; April 22, 1715. 
Anna, ” Oct. 8, 1717. 
Sarah, of Samuel and Ann; Nov. 28, 1719. 

Mary, “ “« June 12, 1721. 
Benjamin, “ “May 30, 1723. 

Martha, of Thomas and Avis; Oct. 9, 1726. 

Dinah, “ “May 3, 1729. 
Thomas, % «June 5, 1781. 

Mary, * “« Aug. 18, 1733. 
Zebulon, “ “ «Jan. 22, 1736. 


Lydia, of Benjamin and Mary; April 16, 1730. 
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Barber, Henry, of James, Jr. and Eliza; Mar. 20, 1810. 
Bates, Ruth, of Hezekiah and Elizabeth ; July 4, 1746. 

“ Nathan, ” " Sept. 18, 1750. 
Belcher, Louis H., of Gideon and Eunice ; Dec. 21, 1839., 
Bentley, John, of William and Rachel ; Sept. 24, 1755. 


« Sarah, * * Oct. 11, 1757. 
“ Agegrippa, “ * Oct. 14, 1759. 
“ Samuel, “ “ July 24, 1761. 
" Charlotte, “ “ April 21, 1765. 


Berry, Elizabeth, of Richard and Susannah, Aug. 18, 1727. 
Billington, Jane, of Joseph and Abigail ; Nov. 18, 1762. 

" Elisha, “ “ June 24, 1768. 

“ Abigail, “ « June 24, 1768. 
wren Jane ; Oct. 28, 1695. 

James ; Nov. 17, 1697. 

“ Mary; May 4, 1700. 

“« Joseph ; Mar. 24, 1703. 

ad Benjamin ; Apr. 3, 1705. 

“ John; Mar. 15, 1707. 

“ Freelove ; Jan. 11, 1708. 

“ Abigail, wife of Joseph ; Nov. 29, 1700. 

“ Sarah, of Joseph we igh; Feb. 19, 1725. 


* Abigail, “ Dec. 23, 1727. 
“ Joseph, “ of Feb. 23, 1729. 
“ Ann, * “ Aug. 12, 1781. 
* Thomas, “ “ Apr. 28, 1734. 
“« . John, “ “ May 2, 1787. 
” Paul, * « July 21, 1748. 


Briggs, Charles W., of Palmer and Amie; July 21, 1813. 
Browning, William, of William and Mary ; Nov. 28, 1724. 


“ Wilkinson, “ “ July 14, 1731. 
“ John, “ “ July 26, 1733. 
od Mary, * " June 10, 1735. 
“ Dinah, ” = Sept. 10, 1736. 


46 William, of William, Jr., and Elizabeth; Apr. 21, 
1756. 
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Browning, Christopher, of William, Jr., and Elizabeth, Sept. 


66 


25, 1758. 
Rebecca, of William, Jr., and Elizabeth, Mar. 13, 
1762. 
Mary, of Joseph and Mary; Mar. 14, 1762. 
Susannah, “ “ Aug. 26, 1764. 
William, “ * Sept. 5, 1767. 


Thomas K., of Thomas and Anne; Jan. 20, 1811. 


Brown, Mary, of Samuel, Jr., and Sarah; Apr. 25, 1735. 


“ 


“cr 


c 


it4 


Anstis, of John and Ruth; Oct. 15, 1742. 


John, “ ad Jan. 14, 1744. 
Susannah,“ . “ - July 10, 1747. 
Penelope, “ * Aug. 10, 1749. 
Ruth, “ * July 5, 1751. 
Lucy, “ % Feb. 24, 1755. 
Hannah, “ 4“ Apr. 6, 1757. 
Lydia, “ a July 16, 1759. 
George, “ a“ Sept. 27, 1761. 
Elisha, “ * Nov. 24, 1763. 
George, of Robert and Sarah; Jan. 10, 1745. 
William, “ . Sept. 13, 1747. 
John, “ “ Dec. 15, 1748. 
Franklin, “ “ May 25, 1750. 


Abigail, wife of Joseph ; Nov. 29, 1700. 
Abiel, of Jeremiah and Hannah; June 17, 1746. 


Jeremiah, “ “ Jan. 7, 1747. 
Joseph, “ * Sept. 29, 1749. 
Benjamin, “ * Nov. 4, 1753. 


Joanna, of Hezekiah and Sarah (1. of Prov.) ; Oct. 13, 
1746. 


Sarah, * “ Jan. 16, 1748. 

Christopher, of Zephaniah and Alice; Feb. 16, 1756. 
Mary, « “ Dec. 28, 1757. 
Alice, “ “ Feb. 17, 1761. 
Freelove, " * Mar. 4, 1763. 


Darius, * « Mar. 3, 1766. 


7 
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Brown, Sarah, of Zephaniah and Alice; Aug. 13, 1768. 
Robert, of Robert and Elizabeth ; Nov. 19, 1763. 
Susannah, wife of Robert, (Hopkinton); Dec. 14, 1770. 
Peter C., of Robert and Susannah ; Mar. 15, 1792. 


(t4 


Dec. 8, 1793. 

Dec. 16, 1795. 
Sept. 26, 1797. 
Oct. 21, 1799. 

Jan. 17, 1803. 
Feb. 10, 1805. 
Sept. 13, 1807. 


Benjamin, of Jeremiah, Jr., and Eleanor; June 6, 


oe 


T4 


73 


66 


Feb. 14, 1779. 
Nov. 19, 1780. 
Nov. 16, 1782. 
Nov. 19, 1784. 


Benjamin Brenton, of Silas and Frances; July 11, 


Barker W., “ “ 
Robert, - “ 
Phillip, “ “ 
George Wells, “ “ 
Henry, 6s 6 
Edmund, “ “ 
David, « “ 
1777. 
Amie, « 
Hannah, ad 
Jeremiah, “ 
John, “ 
1797. 
Silas, 
Fannie, a 
Susannah, “ 
Elizabeth, ” 
Sarah Ann, “ 
Benj. Brenton, “ 


Jan. 2, 1800. 
Feb. 18, 1808. 
June 22, 1807. 
Oct. 4, 1808. 
Apr. 2, 1810. 
June 28, 1811. 


Lucy, of Palmer and Mary; Aug. 5, 1814. 
Robert Champlain, of Palmer and Mary; Mar. 24, 


1816. 
Peleg, + 
Laura, 6 
Palmer Armstrong, “ 
Mary, ad 


“ Oct. 29, 1817. 
“ Aug. 5, 1819. 
“Apr. 17, 1821. 
“Feb. 6, 1828. 


Sally Stanton, of James H. and Hannah 8.; Mar. 20, 


1822. 
James Dennis, “ 
Hannah Maria, “ 


66 


Mar. 10, 1824. 
Mar. 2, 1826. 
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Brown, Mary Ann, of James H. and Hannah S.; Apr. 22, 


Bull, 


ity 


Burdick, George S., of Stephen and Mary; Dec. 28, 1861. 


“ 


Mary E., “ " Dec. 28, 1861. 
C. 

Casey, Edmund, of Gideon and Jane; Aug. 16, 1747. 
Gideon, “ “Sune 17, 1751. 
Sarah, “ “ «Jan. 14, 1754. 
Mary, of Samuel and Martha; Feb. 7, 1754. 
Samuel, ms “ Feb. 4, 1758. 
William, * “ July 15, 1760. 
Willett,  “ " Feb. 14, 1764. 


1828. 
Hannah, of Ephraim and Patience ; Sept. 26, 1727. 
Ephraim, ie 4 Sept. 6, 1729. 
Jireh, “ " Jan. 15, 1731-2. 
Joseph, “ a“ Feb. 18, 1733-4. 
Catherine, “ " May 9, 1736. 
Hannah, 2d, “ “ Aug. 4, 1738. 
Thomas, " “ Nov. 7, 1740. 
John, “ “ Feb. 19, 1742-3. 
Patience, “ Aug. 13, 1745. 


John, of Isaac and Rebecca; May 15, 1732. 
Elizabeth, of Timothy and Patience ; Jan. 8, 1744. 
Aaron, of Nathan and Abijah; Aug. 27, 1746. 
Mary, of Joshua and Sarah; Jan. 15, 1766. 


Case, Mitchell, of Joseph and Elizabeth; May 29, 1722. 


66 


&“ 





Amie, of Emanuel and Hannah; Dee. 4, 1825. 


Hannah, ” " Nov. 12, 1727. 
Mary, - “ Aug. 19, 1730. 
Joseph, * ” Jan. 27, 1732. 
Penelope, “ > July 27, 1736. 
Emmanuel, “ ” Nov. 8, 1739. 
Susannah, of William and Mercy ; July 30, 1733. 
William, é “June 22, 1735. 


Mercy, ad “ Oct. 11, 1787. 
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Case, Abigail, of Sanford and Mary; May 24, 1745. 


T4 


iT4 


iT4 


cc 


cc 


oc 


Hannah, + a Aug. 29, 1746. 
Alexander, “ ws Nov. 19, 1747. 
William, of Emmanuel and Ann; Aug. 17, 1762. 
Ann Maynard, “ « June 23, 1766. 
John Peck, ad “ Dee. 18, 1774. 


Thomas Allen, of Emmanuel and Lydia ; Mar. 30, 1783. 


sank: peta Samuel, of Solomon and Deborah; April 4, 1733. 


Joseph, “ * June 22,1736. 
- Elizabeth, “ a May 10, 1741. 
“ Jeremiah, of Daniel and Renewed ; April 13, 1734. 

Sarah, * * Oct. 10, 1736. 
* Jonathan, " * Aug. 2, 1739. 
* Elizabeth, “ " Oct. 2, 1741. 
* Daniel, # * Sept. 8, 1744. 
* Renewed, * d Aug. 4, 1746. 
- Margaret, - " Sept. 1, 1749. 
“6 Mercy, “ Dee. 8, 1752. 
* Hannah, - a June 29, 1754. 
* James, “1 * Feb. 26, 1756. 
os Mary, * a Dec. 11, 1759. 
* Stephen, * ® May 31, 1763. 


* Solomon, of Samuel and Deborah ; April 21, 1754. 
¥ Ephraim, of oae-eee and Abigail ; May 25, 1753. 


ss Dorcas, “ June 5, 1755. 

4 Sarah, ” * Aug. 30, 1757. 

“ Esther, “ * Jan. 1, 1760. 

Susannah, ad * April 9, 1762. 

és Jeremiah, * “ June 23, 1764. 
Campbell, Charles, of Charles and Martha; July 7, 1733. 

ad Mary, * ad May 381, 1735. 

" George, i ” June 26, 1739. 
Champlain, Stephen, of Stephen and Mary ; Sept. 29, 1734. 

* Hannah, os Jan. 20, 1735. 

“ Sarah, " “ Aug. 18, 1737. 


+ Mary, = “April 14, 1739. 
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Chamghiiie, Susannah, of Stephen and Mary ; Mar. 26, 1742. 


Jeffrey, “ _ Mar. 21, 1744-5. 
¥ Robert, * * April 12, 1747. 
* Hazard, of Thomas and Hannah ; Sept. 13, 1754. 
? Mary, of Stephen and Dinah; June 26, 1760. 
Stephen, “ “ Aug. 3, 1763. 
* Hannah, “ * June 5, 1765. 
i Susannah, “ * Dec. 9, 1772. 
” Thomas H., of Thomas and Hannah ; Oct. 9, 1768. 
* Mary, of Jeffrey (of Stephen) and Mary ; April 7, 

1769. 


” Stephen Gardiner, of Jeffrey (of Stephen) and 
Mary ; Jan. 31, 1771. 
* Robert, of Robert and Mary; Nov. 1, 1769. 


* Sarah, “ “ June 1, 1771. 
* John, * * April 7, 1773. 
* Robert H., of Stephen and we y; Oct. 18, 1796. 
% Ann, ¥ Feb. 26, 1798. 
" Mary, ” * Oct.'7, 1799. 
* Stephen, " ~ Mar. 12, 1801. 
“ Sarah, “ * Mar. 4, 1803. 
» George, “ fe Mar. 11, 1805. 
* John B., “ . Dec. 28, 1807. 
* Abigail, * * Jan. 3, 1810. 
Chappell, William, of Caleb and Sarah; Nov. 25, 1757. 
“ Holley, “ ” May 15, 1759. 
“ Frederic, " o July 1, 1761. 
" William, * * July 5, 1764. 
“ Susannah, “ “ Sept. 19, 1766. 
Clarke, Emmanuel, of Benjamin; April 4, 1697. 
“ Latham, of William and Hannah; Nov. 19, 1724. 
«“ John, * # Jan. 13, 1726. 
' } “Benjamin, of Emmanuel and Margaret ; July 12,1728. 
“Mary, of Latham (of Samuel of Jamestown) and 
Mary ; Sept. 2, 1748. - 


“Wm. Case, of John, Jr. and Mercy; July 21, 1756. 
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Clarke, Sarah, of John, Jr., and Mercy; Sept. 23, 1758. 
“ ~~ Hannah Niles, of Samuel and Sarah ; Jan. 17, 1777. 


“ Latham, “ «“ Mar. 31, 1778. 
“Silas Niles, we + Feb. 10, 1780. 
“Samuel, " “May 19, 1783. 
“¢ Mercy, of Wm. Case and Sarah; May 19, 1783. 

“© Mary Ann, " * July 18, 1785. 

“« John, “ " Dec. 6, 1787. 

“« Nathaniel Helme, of Wm. Case and Sarah; Dec. 10, 

1789. 


Coggeshall, Hannah, of Joseph and Amey ; Oct. 20, 1725. 
Collins, Mary, of Hezekiah and Catherine ; Sept. 6, 1736. 
“« Joseph, “ " Apr. 18, 1738. 
Comstock, Sarah, of Charles and Anne; Apr. 13, 1802. 
“ Joshua Perry, of Joseph and Sarah R.; Mar. 31, 


1803. 
ad Mary, * % July 29, 1804. 
sa Esther, is a Feb. 12, 1806. 
“ Elizabeth, " * Mar. 16, 1809. 
" Joseph Erasmus Darwin, of Joseph and Sarah R. ; 


July 20, 1712. 
Congdon, William, of Joseph and Mary; Jan. 1, 1724. 


“ Barberry, “ “ May 18, 1726. 

“ Mary, * a July 28, 1730. 

«Samuel, “ Feb. 18, 1733. 

ad Mary, of William and Mary; June 5, 1729. 

“ Robert, “ * Jan. 27, 1733. 

os Sarah, “ “ May 9, 1735. 

* Ann, of William (of Benj.) and Ann; Feb. 28, 
1733. 

ad Hannah, “ “© Mar. 25, 1735. 

* Joseph, of Samuel and Sarah; Mar. 1, 1758. 

6 Hannah, “ “ July 18, 1759. 

“ George, “ ag Dec. 9, 1760. 

“ — Margeret, of Wm. (of James) and Rebecca; Oct. 


24, 1759. 
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Congdon, Anne, of William and Rebecca ; Mar. 3, 1762. 


“ Thomas Taylor, “ * Mar. 6, 1764. 
“ Sarah, ” “ Mar. 31, 1766. 
% Stephen Champlain, of Sam’! and Susannah; Dec. 
9, 1805. 
Cooke, Alice, of John and Elizabeth; May 15, 1740. 
“« Sarah, “ “ June 14, 1742. 
“ George, “ as Jan. 12, 1744. 
Crandall, James, of Peter and Susannah; Apr. 17, 1709. 
* Mary, “ * Feb. 17, 1711. 
“ Peter, * “ July 4, 1713. 
“ John, “ * June 18, 1716. 
a Elizabeth, “ “ Feb. 1, 1718-19. 
« Samuel, of Jeremiah and Elizabeth ; Sept. 18, 1750. 
* Esther, “ " Mar. 13, 1753. 
“ Jeremiah, “ “ Sept. 19, 1755. 
4“ Dorcas, “ 6 May 24, 1758. 


Cross, Hannah, of Samuel and Ann; Mar. 27, 1760. 

Cottrell, Elizabeth, of Stephen, Jr., and Lydia; Dec. 4, 1747. 
* David, ¢ “ Apr. T, 1752. 

Abel, of Thomas and Mary; Oct. 22, 1747. 

Lydia, of Stephen and aoa Apr. 6, 1755. 

“ Stephen, “ Aug. 20, 1758. 

% Elizabeth, * Sept. 3, 1761. 

William, of Thomas and Sarah; Jan. 14, 1762. 

Thomas Paine, of John and Margeret; June 28, 1768. 


“4 Susannah, * % Oct. 29, 1770. 
* Sarah, * “ June 27, 1775. 
“ Susannah, “ ° Apr. 29, 1780. 
os Abel, of Abel and Mary; Feb. 9, 1771. 

“ Mary, “ * Jan. 8, 1773. 

Silence, “ « Apr. 11, 1775. 

* James Arnold, of Abel and Mary ; June 22, 1777. 

4 Thomas, “ " May 7, 1781. 

“©  Margeret, “ se Dec. 26, 1784. 

“© Benjamin Potter, “ * May 30, 1788. 
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Curtis, Samuel, of Samuel and Amie ; Aug. 14, 1747. 


“- Sarah, “ ad Feb. 25, 1752. 
D. 
Dickinson, Charles, of Charles and Mary; Feb. 27, 1716-7. 
“ Phillis, “ & Mar. 17, 1718-9. 
“ Sarah, 9 ” Jan. 18, 1722-3. 
Dockray, Ann, of John Bigelow and Mary ; Oct. 18, 1779. 
“ John Bigelow, “ * Oct. 25, 1780. 
“ Mary, is ® May 7, 1784. 


Douglass, Maria, of George and Mary Ann; July 21, 1808. 
sd Eliza; June 30, 1811. 
ad William; May 10, 1813. 
« Susan; May 12, 1816. 
“ Horace ; Oct. 31, 1820. 
4“ George Horace ; Mar. 18, 1823. 
Dyre, Hannah, of Charles and Penelope; Feb. 18, 1786-7. 
“ William, of William and Mercy; Oct. 11, 1749. 


(To be continued.) 


To William Peckham, Esq. 
Newport, 23 Aug. 1792. 
Sir :—I passed your house yesterday with an intention to 
have called on you, but the Solemnity I was informed was 
about being performed in your family induced me to suspend 
the business I was pursuing of, as | may not have the oppor- 
tunity to see you before the ensuing Election, I take the lib- 
erty to ask your interest in favor of Mr. Francis Malbone as a 
Representative to Congress. You may be assured he is a man 
of very good abilitys, and possesses a great share of Candour 
and Integrity and should he be elected I think he will do 
honour to the appointment. With due esteem 


J am your friend, 


Gero. CHAMPLAIN. 
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"THE RECORD OF OLD SMITHFIELD FROM 
1730 TO 1850. 





From Records in Town Clerk’s Office, Lincoln. 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE EDITOR. 


vy 


(Continued from Vol. III., page 313.) 


MARRIAGES. 
Cc. 
Cady, Benejah, and Patience Shippee; m. by Thomas Lap- 
ham, justice, Sept. 18, 1759. 
“ Anne, and Gideon Man, recorded Jan. 30, 1792. 
“ Silvanus, of Benajah, and Sabra Whipple, of Glouces- 
ter, dau. of Thomas Shippee; m. by Edward Med- 
bury, justice, Jan. 24, 1802. 
Cahoone, Europe, and Walter D. Stone, Apr. 21, 1847. 
Caldwell, George W., and Lucinda P. Davis; m. by Rev. C. 
H. Titus, Nov. 30, 1848. 
Callom, Jemima, and William Ford, Mar. 26, 1749, Mar. 17, 
1752. 

“ Daniel, and Lydia Buxton; m. by William Arnold, 

justice, Mar. 12, 1752. : 

“  Hepsebeth, and Abram Harendeen, Aug. 2, 1786. 

«© Mrs. Roenna, and Daniel Bartlett, July 11, 1819. 
Calvin, Aranda, and Stephen Sandborn, Apr. 13, 1840. 
Caman, Joseph, and Peggy Jenckes; m. by Thomas Lapham, 

justice, Jan. 3, 1760. 
Campbell, James H., of Plainfield, Conn., son of Bonaparte, 
of Griswold, Conn., and Amie M. Cozzens, of 
Charles, of Smithfield; m. by Rev. Mowry 
Phillips, May 20, 1849. 
Capron, Margeret, and William Arnold, May 5, 1729. 
“ Charles, and Mary Scott; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Dec. 16, 1742. 
“¢ Leah, and Joseph Scott, June 21, 1750. 
8 
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Capron, Hannah, and Adam White, Jan. 25, 1767. 
“Joseph, of Cumberland, son of Charles, and Sarah 
Arnold, of Thomas, of Smithfield, Feb. 22, 1776. 
“ Ruth, and Joseph Hendrick, Sept. 5, 1793. 
“Lucy, and David Wilkinson, Apr. 9, 1809. 
“ Edwin, of Smithfield, and Deborah Angel, of John- 
ston, R.I.; m. at Johnston, by Rev. Elisha Sprague, 
Dec. 26, 1722. 
“« Dr. George, of North Providence, and Clariet Brown, 
of Smithfield; m. by Zalmon Tobey, justice, July 
9, 1823. 
Carey, Marvin, of Asa, of Portsmouth, R.I., and Desire B. 
Aldrich, of Amasa, of Smithfield; m. by Rev. Reu- 
ben Allen, May 11, 1840. 
Cargill, James, and Sarah Aldrich; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Feb. 23, 1743-4. 
“ = Mary, and Seth Arnold, Oct. 25, 1750. 
“ Chloe, and Jonathan Jillson, Feb. 20, 1752. 
“ = James, and Dorcas Arnold; m. by Thomas Arnold, 
justice, Dec. 7, 1752. 
Carmont, Mary, and Robert Carvin, July 20, 1842. 
Carpenter, John, and Mary Angel, widow of Daniel; m. by 
; Rev. John Winsor, Feb. 13, 1796. 
Abigail, and Izreal Wilkinson, Dec. 9, 1813. 
“ William E., of Napau, N. Y., son of William, and 
Ely Loie Dexter, of Capt. John, of Smithfield; 
m. by Thomas Man, justice, Feb. 1, 1830. 
sas Ann F., and John C. Paine, Nov. 12, 1840. 
a David, and Mary A. Davis, both of Foxboro’, 
Mass.; m. by Rev. B. P. Byram, May 27, 1849. 
Carroll, Joseph, of Walpole, Mass, and Abba Man, of John, 
of Smithfield, deceased ; m. by Rev. Edward Mitch- 
ell, Nov. 2, 1786. 
“ Susan, and Samuel Ray, Apr. 8, 1813. 
«James, and Mrs. Sally Blake; m. by Rev. Pliney 
Brett, Aug. 26, 1814. 
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Capron, James, and Nancy Hill; m. by Henry S. Mansfield, 
justice, Mar. 3, 1831. 
“Sally B., and Stephen Slater, Jr., Dec. 28, 1889. 
“ Catherine, and William Gaskill, Feb. 17, 1850. 
Carter, Eliza, and Albert Lockwood, Jan. 3, 1848. 
Carvin, Robert, and Mary Carmont; m. by Rev. Ase! D. Cole, 
July 20, 1842. 

Case, Mrs. Susan, and John Place, Oct. 28, 1840. 

“ William S., and Cordelia Tyler, of Gardiner; m. by 
Rev. Mowry Phillips, July 12, 1846. 

Cass, John, of Mendon, Mass., and Alice Brown, of Belling- 
ham, Mass.; m. by Thomas Sayles, justice, Feb. 18, 
1735-6. 

“ = Mary, and Seth Cook, Apr. 5, 1739. 
“ Daniel, and Mary Cook; m. by William Arnold, justice, 
Apr. 7, 1744. 
‘Ebenezer, and Sarah Howard; m. by David Comstock, 
justice, Feb. 14, 1747. 
“ Oliver, and Amie Bartlett; m. by Stephen Sly, justice, 
Jan. 18, 1757. 
“ Hannah, and Jonathan Comstock, Feb. 19, 1761. 
‘ Nathan, and Elizabeth Mussey ; m. by Daniel Mowry, 
Jr., justice, Apr. 24, 1761. 
“ David, of John, of Richmond, R.I.; and Kezia Arnold, 
of Job, of Smithfield; m. by Welcome Arnold, jus- 
tice, June 7, 1781. 
“© Marcy, and Heber Southwick, Dec. 14, 1804. 
Castle, Nathan, Jr., of Douglass, Mass., son of Nathan and 
Apema Aldrich, of Sands, of Smithfield; m. by 
Caleb Farnum, justice, Nov. 28, 1816. 
Chace, Joseph, and Mary Sherlock; m. by Stephen Sly, jus- 
tice, Nov. 30, 1755. 
“ Coggeshall, and Amie Phillips; m. by Stephen Sly, 
justice, Jan. 31, 1765. 
“ Barnard, and Margery Pain; m. by Richard Sayles, 
justice, May 24, 1767. 
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Chace, Hannah, and David Read, May 16, 1790. 
«Anna, and Izreal Arnold, Apr. 16, 1801. 
“George, of Barnard, and Mary Smith, of Jeremiah; m. 
by Thomas Man, justice, Feb. 7, 1806. 
‘¢ Adelia A., and Arnold Man, May 8, 1828. 

Alexander B., of John B., and Susan E. Bates, of Alice 
Esther Bates; m. by Rev. ©. C. Taylor, June 4, 
1842. 

George E., of Samuel, deceased, and Susan J. Phillips ; 
m. by Rev. Warren Lincoln, Jan. 16, 1851. 

Chamberline, George, of East Winsor, Conn., and Olive Beals, 

of Smithfield; m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, May 
3, 1848. . 
Chambers, William, and Hannah Hetock; m. by Rev. B. P. 
Byram, May 20, 1844. 
Chapin, Moses Sanford, of Nathan, of Milford, Mass., and 
Martha Waite Comstock, of Henry, of Smithfield ; 
m. by Arnold Spear, justice, Nov. 6, 1884. 
“Nathan Tyler, of Milford, Mass., and Sarah Maria 
Comstock, of Smithfield; m. by Henry S. Mans- 
field, justice, Nov. 29, 1837. 
Chapman, Oliver S., of Martin S. and Betsey, and Abbie D. 
Sweet, of Felix and Sarah; m. by Rev. J. J. 
Burguess, Dec. 23, 1849. 

Charley, Abbie, and Sterry Jenckes, Sept. 2, 1821. 

Charter, Rachel, and Hugh Thomas, Jan. 5, 1845. 

Chatman, Olive, and Isaac Booker, Sept. 12, 1845. 

Chatterton, Sarah, and Ellis Farrar, Apr. 2, 1846. 

“ Alfred, and Ellen Harris, both English; m. by T. 
A. Taylor, Sept. 17, 1849. 

Checkery, Abigail, and Samuel Verry, Apr. 2, 1735. 

Cheseborough, Phenia J., and L. S. Watkins, Jan. 27, 1847. 

Chillson, Abigail, and Aaron Harendeen, June 10, 1734. 

“Sarah, and Christopher Shippee, June 20, 1746. 
« Jonathan, and Jane Harendeen; m. by Thomas 
Steere, justice, Feb. 9, 1757. 
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Chillson, John, and Sarah Newland; m. by Rev. Rufus Tefft, 
Oct. 20, 1787. 

Nancy, and Henry Peirce Greene, Feb. 23, 1815. 

Critchley, Jane, and James R. Horswich, June 27, 1849. 

Cinecome, Sarah G., and Charles Brown, Jan. 1, 1844. 

Clapp, James H., and Alpha Maria Ballou; m. by Rev. T. A. 

Taylor, Feb. 25, 1841. 

Clark, Sarah, and Peter Holbrook, Jan. 27, 1736-7. 

“ Robert, and Anna Taft, both of Uxbridge ; m. by David 
Comstock, justice, Oct. 24, 1789. 

Tabitha, and William Hocker, Aug. 20, 1760. 

Ruth, and Daniel Aldrich, Nov. —, 1750. 

Mary, and Nebediah Brown, Sept. 4, 1757. 

Joseph, of Samuel, and Mary Foster, of Jesse; m. by 
Thomas Man, justice, Nov. 2, 1800. 

Anna, and Winsor Aldrich, Dec. 29, 1822. 

Alfred C.,and Ann Thayer; m. by Ephraim Sayles, 
justice, July 12, 1840. 

Amie, and Thomas Burbank, June 8, 1841. 

Daniel S., of Daniel S., of Woodstock, Conn., and 
Amanda Malvina Freeman, of William; m. by Rev. 
William Verrinder, Apr. 5, 1846. 

Clarke, Betsey, and Felix R. Kimball, Aug. 11, 1846. 
“John, of John, and Cynthia Anthony, of Smithfield, 
dau. of Phillip, of Gloucester; m. by Rev. Junia S. 
Mowry, Sept. 10, 1846. 

Maria K., and Howard W. King, Jan. 11, 1847. 

Joshua S., (of Joshua and Mary, of South Kingstown, 
R. I.) and Cynthia A. Polsey, (of Adam and Lydia, 
of Cumberland); m. by Rev. J. J. Burguess, Dec. 
T, 1848. 

Sarah, and John Balcome, Dec. 16, 1849. 

Daniel L., (of Daniel and Amie, born Killingly, Conn., 
now age 30,) and Lydia A. Stanley, (of William 
and Patience, of Cumberland, now age 26); m. by 
Rev. J. J. Burguess, Jan. 9, 1851. 
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Cleaveland, Moses, of Paris, and Julianna Nichols, of Joseph ; 
m. by Thomas Man, justice, Jan. 1, 1826. 
Clemence, Richard, and Elizabeth Thomas; m. by Thomas 
Steere, justice, Feb. 4, 1749. 
* Weight, of Richard, late of Smithfield, and Sarah 
Crossman, of Eleazer, late of Gloucester ; m. by 
Rev. Philemon Hines, Nov. 1, 1788. 
“ Laura Ann, and Willard Bradford, Mar. 29, 1841. 
4“ Phebe S., and Francis Man, Dec. 25, 1848. 
Clough, Freeman, and Phebe R. Hill, both of Providence; 
m. by Rev. B. P. Byram, July 29, 1849. 
Coe, Benjamin, of John, and Mary Wilkinson, of Robert, de- 
ceased ; m. by Thomas Man, justice, Nov. 27, 1800. 
“© Ephraim, of John, and Deborah Mowry, of Jonathan ; 
m. by Samuel Man, justice, Oct. 27, 1808. 
“ Alden, of Benjamin, and Lydia Taft, of Brown; m. by 
Thomas Man, justice, Oct. 9, 1823. 
~ © Robert W., and Nancy Pain, of Wilbur ; m. by Nathaniel 
Mowry, justice, Sept. 12, 18383. 
Coggeshall, Sally, and Whipple Arnold, Feb. 26, 1839. 
“ Eleanor, and Leonard Scott Arnold, Aug. 12,1839. 
Colburn, Sarah, and Calvin W. Brown, May 8, 1836. 
Cole, Mary, and Simeon Ballou, Apr. 1, 1762. 
“ Rebecca, and Elisha Sprague, Oct. 31, 1776. 
“ Samuel, and Permela Streeter, of George, Oct. 4, 1808. 
“ Precilla, and Benjamin Dexter, Nov. 28, 1840. 
‘¢ Lucretia, and Alpheus Humes, Apr. 25, 1841. 
“ Amie Adelia, and Henry Austin, Dec. 30, 1841. 
“ Mason D., of Blackstone, son of Alpheus and Olive, and 
Betsey Burn, of Ezekiel and Esther; m. at Water- 
ford, Mass., by Rev. M. W. Burlingame, Jan. 14, 1849. 
“ Mary A., and Richard 8. Burlingame, July 3, 1850. 
Collins, Stephen, and Paulina Alger; m. by Henry S. Scott, 
justice, Jan. 13, 18338. 
“ Thomas, of Thomas, and Almira Sweet, of James; 
m. by Rev. Junia S. Mowry, Nov. 29, 1848. 
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Collins, Daniel S., and Sophronia Trask; m. by Rev. J. E. 
Gifford, May 1, 1850. 

“ Herman S., and Mary E. Trask; m. by Rev. J. E. 
Gifford, May 1, 1850. 

“ Rev. Barnabus, of Richard and Hope, of Dartmouth, 
Mass., and Thankful B. Leonard, of Nathan B. and 
Anstis, of Smithfield; m. by Rev. Warren Lincoln, 
Oct. 2, 1850. 

Colwell, Anne, and Gardiner Aldrich, Mar. 22, 1789. 

«Amie, and Robert Tucker, Jan. 28, 1798. 

* Prudence, and Stephen Usher, Mar. 20, 1803. 

“John, Jr., of John, and Sarah Mowry, of Jonathan ; 

m. by Robert Harris, justice, June 6, 1813. 
“ —- Dianna, and Edward Evans, Mar. 26, 1840. 
“ Willard, and Laura Andrews, widow; m. by Rev. T. 
A. Taylor, June 12, 1845. 
Comstock, Ichabod, and Zebiah Wilkinson, both of Provi- 
dence, Sept. 18, 1722. 
“ Abigail, and Nathaniel Sprague, Oct. 1, 1733. 
“ Azariah, and Zerviah Sprague; m. by Thomas 
Sayles, justice, Apr. 20, 1735. 
“ Mary, and David Thompson, Nov. 18, 1735. 
« Catherine, and Thomas Steere, May 16, 1736. 
“ Gideon, and Ruth Arnold; m. by Thomas Sayles, 
justice, Mar. 8, 1738-9. 
“ Daniel, and Martha Brown ; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Dec. 12, 1742. 
* Anthony, and Mary Staples; m. by Thomas Sayles, 
justice, May 1,1744. 
as Mercy, and Amos Sprague, Apr. 7, 1745. 
* John, and Ruth Comstock ; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Jan. 19, 1745-6. 
“ Ruth, and John Comstock, Jan. 19, 1745-6. 
Hezekiah, Jr., and Mary Arnold; m. by David 
Comstock, justice, Apr. 20, 1745. 
“6 Rachel, and Anthony Steere, May 11, 1746. 
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Comstock, Ichabod, and Elizabeth Boyce; m. by William Ar- 
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nold, justice, Mar. 26, 1746-7. 

Anne, and Joseph Comstock, June 7, 1747. 

Joseph, and Anne Comstock ; m. by Thomas Sayles, 
justice, June 7, 1747. 

Deborah, and Enoch Arnold, June 28, 1747. 

Jeremiah, and Phebe Arnold; m. by David Com- 
stock, justice, Oct. 25, 1747. 

James, and Mary Ephraim; m. by Thomas Steere, 
justice, July 6, 1750. 

Mirabah, and James Borden, Mar. 14, 1752. 

Lucy, and Moses Farnum, Dec. 17, 1752. 

Elizabeth, and John Malavery, Jan. 9, 17538. 

Martha, and John Farnum, Aug. 19, 1756. 

Ezekiel, of Smithfield, and Martha Arnold, of 
Gloucester ; m. by Thomas Arnold, justice, June 
30, 1757. 


- Ichabod, and Sarah Jenckes ; m. by Daniel Mowry, 


Jr., justice, Apr. 11, 1760. 

Jonathan, and Hannah Cass; m. by Stephen Sly, 
justice, Feb. 19, 1761. - 

Nathan, and Abigail Arnold ; m. by Ezekiel Com- 
stock, justice, Jan. 2, 1763. 

William, and Rachel Aldrich; m. by Stephen Sly, 
justice, Feb. 21, 1765. 

George, and Catherine Arnold; m. by Stephen 
Arnold, justice, Mar. 9, 1765. 

Daniel, and Patience Jenckes; m. by Daniel Mowry, 
Jr., justice, Apr. 7, 1768. 

Anna, and David Ballou, June 9, 1770. 

Mary, and William Staples, Nov. 15, 1772. 

Jerusha, and Joseph Man, May 3, 1785. 

Rachel, and Trudiah Trush, Aug. 26, 1796. 

Enock, of Stephen, and Joanna Aldrich, of Sam- 
uel ; m. by Benjamin Sheldon, justice, Dec. 25, 
1800. 
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Comstock, Nathan, of Stephen, and Abi Paine, of Jonathan ; 
m. by Edward Medbury, justice, Jan. 1, 1801. 
Stephen, of Stephen, and Joanna Paine, of John ; 
m. by Edward Medbury, justice, Jan. 1, 1801. 
Isaac, of Dr. Ichabod, dec., and Mary Scott, of 
Jeremiah ; m. by Thomas Man, Oct. 25, 1801. 

” Patience, and Elisha Arnold, Jr., Apr. 22, 1804. 
Henry, of Ezekiel, and Clarissa Arnold, of Uriah ; 
m. by Elijah Arnold, justice, Mar. 23, 1806. 

«“ Hannah, and James Aldrich, Sept. 25, 1808. 

Welcome A., of Avisih, and Chloe Mowry; m. by 
Henry S. Mansfield, justice, Aug. 4, 1822. 

Mary Elma, and Thomas J. Latham, May 14, 1829. 


26, 1834. 


Thayer, of Burrillville, dau. of George ; nf. by 
Solomon Smith, justice, Mar. 19, 1835. 
" Abbie D., and David W. Aldrich, Oct. 18, 1836. 
Sarah Maria, and Nathan Tyler Chapin, Nov. 29, 
18387. 
Arnold, and Eliza C. Tucker; m. by Rev. T. A. 
Taylor, May 22, 1842. 
‘Congdon, Sarah S., and Clovi H. Bowen, Apr. 30, 1840. 
Connella, Hannah, and John E. Kins, June 10, 1849. 
Cook, Benjamin, and Mary Cook; m. by David Comstock, 
justice, Mar. 26, 1739. 
*¢ Mary, and Benjamin Cook, Mar. 26, 1739. 
Seth, and Mary Cass; m. by William Arnold, justice, 
Apr. 5, 1739. 
Elijah, and Joanna Bates; m. by David Comstock, 
justice, July 1, 1739. 
“Elisha, and Joanna Bates, July 1, 1739. 
“Joanna, and Ezekiel Ballou, July 3, 1740. 
Peter, of Bellingham, and Elizabeth Bates, of Smith- 
field ; m. by Thomas Sayles, justice, Sept. 24, 1741. 
9 


Martha Waite, and Moses Sanford Chapin, Nov. 


Simon, of Smithfield, son of Stephen, and Phebe 
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Cook, Peter, and Elizabeth Bates ; m. by do., Sept. 14, 1741. 
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Nathaniel, and Martha Ballou; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Jan. 27, 1741-2. 

Aegal, and Keziah Titus; m. by William ‘Arnold, j jus- 
tic, Dec. 6, 1742. 

Josiah, Jr., and Sarah Atwell; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Dec. 23, 1742. 

Elisha, and Sarah Sly ; m. by David Comstock, justice, 
Jan. 27, 1742-3. 

David, and Hannah Ballou; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Feb. 3, 1742-3. « 

Huldah, and Jeremiah Inman, Feb. 13, 1742-3. 

Abraham, and Mary Whipple ; m. by Thomas Sayles, 
justice, Dec. 15, 17438. 

Ebenezer, Jr., and Catherine Leonard ; m. by William 
Arnold, justice, Mar. 1, 1743-4. 

Mary, and Daniel Cass, Apr. 7, 1744. 

Thompson, and Joseph Ballou, Jr., June 7, 1744. 

Ebenezer, and Hannah King; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Feb. 18, 1745-6. 

Hezekiah, and Rachel Atwell; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, June 6, 1746. 

Joseph, and Silence Mowry ; m. by Thomas Steere, jus- 
tice, June 8, 1746. 

Samuel, and Sarah Smith ; m. by William Arnold, jus- 
tice, Dec. 14, 1746. 

Daniel, and Elizabeth Scott; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Dec. 25, 1746. 

Elizabeth, and Abner Aldrich, Dec. 10, 1747. 

Margeret, and John Darling, Feb. 23, 1748-9. 

Presilla, and Peter Darlirg, Apr. 20, 1749. 

Mercy, and Benjamin Pickring, Mar. 29, 1750. 

Mary, and James Rogers, Nov. 2. 1750. 

Daniel, and Abigail Foot; m. by William Arnold, jus- 
tice, June 6, 1751. 

Abigail, and Joseph Thayer, Mar. 12, 1752, 
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Cook, Martha, and John Pain, , 1757. 
“ Benjamin, of Smithfield, and Huldah Mussey, of Men- 
don, Mass. ; m. by Stephen Sly, justice, Jan. 18, 1758. 
“ Eunice, and William Sly, Nov. 5, 1761, 
“ Amie, and Stephen Mowry, May 20, 1762. 
“Lillis, and Adonijah Blackmor, Apr. 22, 1768. 
“Gideon, of Elisha, of Gloucester, and Jane Aldrich, of 
John, of Smithfield, Mar. 28, 1771. 
“ Temer, and John Sayles, 3d, Dec. 27, 1781. 
“Patience, and Sylvester Mowry, Oct. 17, 1793. 
“ ~ Destimoni, and James Southwick, May 24, 1812. 
“© Eliza, and George E. Hopkins, Oct. 11, 1840. 
“¢ Susan E., and Simeon G. Day, Aug. 31, 1843. 
“ Dr. Warner, and Elizabeth Arnold ; m. by Rev. Emory 
W. Porter, Nov. 25, 1845. 
“© Mary S., and Stephen Y. Thurston, Oct. 15, 1846. 
“ Albert, and Phebe B. Gilmore; m. at Cumberland by 
Rev. John Barden, Jr., Sept. 24, 1848. 
Coombes, Edwin, of Blackstone, Mass.; and Betsey M. Martin, 
of Smithfield; m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, May — 
1844. 
Congen, Mercy, and Maturin Ballou, Feb. 28, 1759. 
Martha, and Daniel Mathewson, Mar. 2, 1764. 
“Samuel, and Elizabeth Slocum ; m. by John Farnum, 
justice, Apr. 20, 1766. 

“ Patience, and William Bates, Aug. 7, 1796. 

“ John, of Gloucester, son of Moses, Jr., and Unice 
Mowry, of Eleazur, of Smithfield ; m. by Benjamin 
Sheldon, justice, May 24, 1801. 

«“ Miriam B., and John M. Eddy, June 23, 1846. 
Copeland, Abigail, and Joseph Billington, Dec. 27, 1840. 
Corey, Martha, and Otis Tucker, Mar. 27, 1825. 

“ Sarah Ann, and Alvin E. A. Fisk, July 5, 1840. 
Cornell, George, of Portsmouth, son of Hicks, and Abbie C. 
Humes, of Cogshall; m. by Rev. Junia Mowry, 
Nov. 5, 1843. 
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Cornell, Semanthe, and Nelson S. Mowry, May 29, 1845. 
Cort, Alma A., and Nathaniel M. Ingalls, Mar. 2, 1851. 
Cowen, Sarah, and Obediah Sprague, June 26, 1748. 
wd Sarah, and Esek Sayles, Dec. 30, 1776. 
Cozzens, Mary E., and Geo. U. Hartwell, July 13, 1848. 
sd Amie M., and James H. Campbell, May 20, 1849. 

« Eliza, and Alexander Smith, Apr. 13, 1851. 
Cranston, Edward, and Louisa B. Pearce; m. by Henry S. 
Mansfield, justice, Nov. 28, 1822. 

Cravin, Mary Ann, and Ezekiel Staples, June 18, 1846. 
Crocker, Cynthia, and John Perry, Apr. 6, 1835. 
Crosbee, Charles, resident of Smithfield, son of Benjamin, of 
Worcester, Mass., and Mary Dailey, of James, cf 
Smithfield ; m. by Ichabod Comstock, justice, Jan. 
19, 1775. 
Crossman, Eleazer, and Lydia Barnes; m. by Thomas Steere, 
justice, Apr. 29, 1747. 
" Hannah, and Elijah Woodward, Jan. 30, 1763. 
* Abiah, and Jerusha Young ; m. by John Farnum, 
justice, Apr. 6, 1766. ° 
« . Sarah, and Weight Clemence, Nov. 1, 1788. 
Crowell, Mary, and Darius Horton, Dec. 16, 1845. 
“ Paulina, and Wm. Henry Dean, Aug. 6, 1846. 
Cruff, Thomas, Jr., and Sarah Man; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, July 1 or 2, 1745. 
“Samuel, and Abigail Sprague; m. by William Arnold, 
justice, Mar. 15, 1746-7. 
‘© Susannah, and Richard Thornton, Jan. 1, 1797. 
“  Artemus, of Samuel, and Anna Tefft, of Elder, Rufus ; 
m. by Edward Medbury, justice, Aug. 14, 1800. 
Cudworth, Sarah, and William Ellsbree, Jan. 27, 1846. 
Curtis, Eliza Ann, and Sterry Smith, Oct. 16, 1842. 
“ Orin, and Elizabeth Burlingame; m. by Rev. T. A. 
Taylor, Aug. 7, 1843. 
“« Nathan J., and Dianna Young; m. by Rev. T. A. Tay- 
lor, June 2, 1844. 
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Curtis, Talcott, son of widow Huldah C., and Abigail Harris, 
of Jeremiah ; m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, Nov. 25, 1845. 
Cushing, Louisa, and Arnold Smith, Feb. 27, 1834. 
Cutler, Francis, of Holliston, Mass., and Mary A. Patt, of - 
Cumberland; m. by Rev. E. M. Porter, Sept. 13, 
1845. 
Cutting, Joshua, of Worcester, Mass., son of Themial, of 
Boyleston, Mass., and Welthian A. Bentley, of 
Gardiner B., of Smithfield; m. by Rev. T. A. Tay- 
lor, Jan. 22, 1846. 


(To be continned.) 


THE Manor Livineston Lapies.—Judge John Fitch, of 
New York, in an article in the Home Journal, says: Of the 
Livingston women, none will dispute me when I say (and I 
am a manor Livingston on the maternal line), that they are 
and have been among the most elegant, learned and refined 
women that this country has produced ; wise and virtuous ; 
devoted mothers, bringing up large families of children. 
They have married and intermarried with almost all the 
families of the State that fifty years ago held a conspicuous 
position in public esteem: the Jays, Clintons, Heywards, 
Astors, Armstrongs, Duanes, Campbells, Le Roys, Sanders, 
De Reysters, Ten Broecks, Johnsons, Crugers, Williamsons, 
Morrises, Bayards, Gerrys, Van Duzers, Du Bois’, Cuttings, 
Lowises, Hamiltons, and they have perpetuated the character- 
istic marks of the manor Livingstons—the intellectual high 
forehead, massive brain, piercing black eye, with one eyebrow 
higher than the other; thick black hair. Invariably pos- 
sessing fine conversational powers and a fund of general 
information, they have been, as a rule, vastly the superiors of 
the male descendants; polite, affable and high bred, ever 
ready to acknowledge modest merit and sterling worth ; but 
difficult of approach by the vulgar upstart, as those who 
mingle in the refined society of New York, have so often 


seen. 
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“THE STORY OF THE TABLETS. 


I. 





CONTRIBUTED BY JAMES LL. SHERMAN, ESQ., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





HE editor of this Magazine, during his visits to the North 

Burial Ground, Providence, became deeply impressed with 

SZ, the beauty of the inscriptions on the Tablets erected here, 

and, also, with the fact how many distinguished persons 

they perpetuated the memory of. While here, he had the 

good fortune to find in Mr. Sherman a gentleman who at 

once entered heartily into his plans. Being familiar with the en- 

tire ground, he diligently set himself the task to copy accurately 

these inscriptions. Those presented in this paper give only a 

foretaste of what is yet to come, and we assure our readers they 
will find Mr. Sherman’s paper very interesting reading. 


In Memory of 
THE Hon. JosepH Brown, Esquire, 
Who departed this Life Dec. 3, 1785, 
In the 52d year of His age. 
In the Course of his Life 
He was a Representative for the Town of 
Providence, 
An Assistant to the General Court, 
A Trustee of Rhode Island College, 
A Professor of Experimental Philosophy, and 
A member of the American Academy of 
Arts & Sciences, 
And of the Baptist Church here. 
He descended from a Respectable line of Ancestors, 
To which his Character added no inconsiderable luster. 


The Faculties of his Mind were truly great & rare. 
By the mere Force of Natural Genius, 


He became an Adept in Electricity, 
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And well versed in Experimental Philosophy, 
But his great Strength appeared in his favorite Study, 
; Mechanics. 
He was a Patriot from Principle & zealous for His Country’s 
Freedom & Independence. 
In his life were exemplified 
Charity & Munificence Preéminently 
With the other Virtues of an 
Honest Man. 
His disconsolable Widow, and Four Children 
Have erected This Monument, 
Of Conjugal & parental Tenderness, 
And of their irreparable Loss. 





In Memory of 
Mrs. Mary Howe. Suaw, 
late wife of 
Mason Shaw, Esq., of Castine, 
and daughter of 
David Howell, Esq., and Mary his wife. 
She died at Castine, April 27, 1811, 
Aged 31 years. 
Her remains were interred here 
May 22, 1811. 
This Monument was Erected 
by her affectionate Husband. 
Here sweetly slumbers, ’till the just shall rise, 
And God pronounce her welcome to the skies, 
One, who, when ruined health found aid was vain, 
Could nobly triumph o’er protracted pain. 
In whom the charities of heart combined, 
To meliorate the energies of mind, 
When purest zeal, and liveliest fancy graced, 
And reason wore the ornaments of taste. 
With whom enthusiast—feelings warmest flame, 
Consumed the selfish, in the social aim. 
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Her’s the firm faith, that claim’d the fluttering breath ; 
And her’s the holy hope, that lived in death. 

Mother of babes, with every kindred grace, 

An equal parent to an orphan race. 

Each duty—bliss—of life within her call, 

She felt—fulfilled—enjoyed—resigned them all. 





Memoria in eterna. 
This Stone 
Sacredly erected 
by 
His bereaved Widow 
Anna Mauran Brown, 


indicates the place of ‘* final rest’’ 
of what was mortal of 


A. NicHOLAS Brown, 


eldest Son of the late 
Hon. Nicholas Brown, Jr. 


Born Sept. 16, 1832. 
Died Aug. 12, 1864. 
Requiescat in pace. 





Also 
An Infant Daughter, born Feb’y 5, 1859, 
reposes here. 
And a Son, born July 16, 1861. 





In Memory of 
Mrs. Mary Howe 1, 
The wife of 
David Howell, Esquire, 
And the daughter of 
Jeremiah & Waitstill Brown. 
She died July 6th, A. D. 1801, 
In the 61st year of 
her Age. 
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Unblam’d, unequall’d, in each Sphere of life, 
The tenderest Daughter, Sister, Mother, Wife. 
Her person lovely, good and great her mind, 

In sickness patient, and in death resigned. 

O Thou beyond, what Verse of Speech can tell, 
My Guid, my Friend, my best Beloved, Farewell. 





In Memory of 
Mrs. Avis Brown, 
Second Wife of 
Nicholas Brown, Esquire, 


And Daughter of 
Captain Barnabas Binney 
of Boston. 
She possessed superior power of mind, 
And was well versed in books, 
And useful learning. 

In the Holy Scriptures her knowledge 
was preéminent, being an able 
Defender of Gospel Doctrines. 

She discharged with affection, every duty 
To the children of her deceased husband, 
Their extensive circle of friends, 
And to the Ministers and Disciples 
of her Divine Lord 
And Saviour. 

She died August 16, 1807, 

Aged 58. 





In Memory of 
Mrs. Ruopa Brown, 


Wife of Nicholas Brown, Esq., 
Who departed this Life 
December 16th, 1783. 


Aged 42 Years, 1 Month and.3 Days. 
10 
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The above is on a small slate stone in the Brown estate at North Burying Ground, 


She was the Fifth Daughter of 
The Hon. Daniel Jenckes, Esq., 
And Mrs. Joanna his Wife. 7 
Given to Hospitality 
She has often cheered the gloomy Mansions of 
Poverty and Pain.- 
Nor was she less distinguished for the 
culture of all those Virtues 
Which add Dignity to the human Character ; 
Till her Tongue faultered in Death, 
Her language was, 
In my Distress I called upon the Lord my God, 
Who enabled me to put my Trust wholly in Him, 
And to declare what he had done for my Soul, 
Now panting to be with Jesus. 
My Flesh and weary Heart faileth 
But God is the Strength of my Heart 
And my Portion forever. 
Whom have I in Heaven but Thee, 
And there is none upon Earth 
That I desire beside Thee. 
Thou shall guid me by Thy Council 
And afterwards receive me to 
Glory. 








| 
‘Hore Brown, | 
Widow of 

James Brown, Esq. 
died June 8, 1792, 

Aged Ninety Years, & 

Six Months. ¥\° 

The mother of | 

Nicholas, Joseph, 
John & Moses Brown. 
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Sacred 
To The Memory of 
Mrs. 
Atice Mason, 
Relict of James B. Mason, 
and daughter of the Hon. John Brown, 
and Sarah his wife. 
She departed this life Oct. the 3d, 1823, 
in the 47th year of her age. 
She has ta’en farewell ! 
Upon her hearth, the fire is dead, 
‘The smoke in air has vanished ; 
The last, long, lingering look is given, 
The shuddering start, the dying groan, 
And the pilgrim on her way is gone. 





Under this Monument 
lie the remains 
of the 


Hon. James Brown Mason. 


Having been a Trustee of Brown University 


the place of his education, 
Speaker of the General Assembly, 


Major-General of the State of Rhode Island, 


and a Representative in the Congress 
of the United States. 
He died August 31, 1819, 
at the age of 44 years, 
and 7 months. 





In Memory of 
William Man, who emigrated from 
England, in 1636, and settled in 
_ Cambridge. 
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Samuel Man, son of William, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1642, and was 
the first Minister in Wrentham. 
Theodore Man, son of Samuel, died 1762 
aged 82 years. 

Thomas Man, son of Theodore, died 1809 
aged 86 years. 

AARON Man, 

Son of Thomas, 
departed this life April 4, 1834, 
in the 82d year of his age. 

Grace SpeaRE WILLIs, 

Relict of Aaron Man, 

& Daughter of 
Col. Josiah Flagg, 

Born in Boston 
Aug. 11, 1773: 

Died in Providence 
Oct. 29, 1843. 





In Memory of Mrs. Sarah 
Whipple y*® Wife of Capt. 
John Whipple. She was 
Born in Dorchester in 
New England, & Died in 
Providence Anno Dom. 
1666, Aged about 42 
years. 





In Memory of 
Capt. John Whipple, who 
was Born in England, & 
Died in Providence Town 
y® 16th Day of May Anno 
Dom. 1,685, about 68 
Years of Age. 


The above are the two oldest stones in'the North Burying Grounds, and are located 45’ 
W. of Eastern Ave., S. side of lst Path S. of Lodge Ave. 
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REBEL TREATMENT OF TORIES DURING THE 
REVOLUTION. 


No. V. INFORMATION AND TREATMENT OF SPIES. 


From the Sheriff Brown Papers. 


State of Rhode Island ) To the Sheriff of the County of Kings 


County or to his Lawful Deputy, 
and Providence Plantations. \ GREETING. 


Whereas, I have received undoubted information that a large 
fleet was seen yesterday afternoon between Block Island and 
Montauck steering for Newport, and most probably designed for 
to attack this state, 1 have therefore thought fit to call the Com- 
mittee appointed to Act in the recess of the General Assembly to 
meet at the Court House in Providence this afternoon at four 
o’clock to Act and do whatever the Exigency of Affairs may re- 
quire. You are therefore hereby in the Name of the Governor 
and Company of the State aforesaid to notify all the members of 
the Upper House of Assistants in your County, and such mem- 
bers of the lower house as you conveiently can to assemble to- 
gether at the time and place and for the purpose aforesaid. 
Hereof fail not but make true return to me. 

Given under my hand at Providence, in the State aforesaid this, 
third day of December, A. D. 1776 at two o’clock in the morning. 


NICH’s COOKE, Gov’r. 


Kings County, December ye 3d 1776, at 2 o’clock P. M., 

I received this warrant. I immediately sent an express to Wil- 
liam Potter, Esq., to notify him to attend as within mentioned. I 
went to the house of Peter Phillips, Esq., who was in Connecti- 
cut that I could not notify him. I then notified John Northup 
and Sylvester Gardiner Esqrs to attend at the time and place 


within mentioned. B. BROWN, Sher. 
. 4 In Council of War 
State of Rhode Island, &e. | August 3d, 1779. 


Whereas this Council Hath received Information, that there are 
several persons lately landed from the Island of Block Island 
upon ye Mainland within this State (To Wit) Ann Right, Edward 
Connelly, and Abijah Honeywell, and it appearing to this Coun- 
cil their Intentions are to Collect Intelligence and Procure Pro- 
visions to carry to ye Enemy on Rhode Island. 

It is therefore Resolved that ye Sheriff of ye County of Kings 
County, or his Deputy Proceed forthwith and apprehend ye said 
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Ann Right, Edward Connelly, and Abijah Honeywell, or any 
other person or persons whoever they may be, that he may have 
just grounds to suspect of being concerned in the same way, and 
them safely keep in his custody until ye meeting of ye Committee 
who are appointed by ye General Assembly to Examine all Sus- 
pected Persons who are thought to be Inimical to ye United States 
and them safely have before them to be dealt with as they may 
think Proper. Hereof fail not. 

Given under my hand and seal by order of ye said Council of 
War. 

Witness : WM. CODDINGTON, Clk. 


King’s County, August ye 14th, 1779. 
Then apprehended the within named Anna Right, and have her 
before the Committee appointed by the General Assembly accord- 
ing to order. 
SAM’L STANTON D Sher. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Can any one give us the birth of Mercy Tillinghast, and the 
date of her marriage with Hon. Solomon Drowne. She was 
the daughter of Benjamin Tillinghast, and was the widow 
Mercy Arnold, at the time of the second marriage. 

H. T. D. 


Who can give us information regarding the English 
patriot, John Hampden, who owned land at one time in the 
Narragansett Country. Is there any evidence that he ever 
lived in this colony ? W. K. W. 


Joseph Ballou, Jr., married Thompson Cook, (see page 
238.) This man’s name was James Ballou, Jr. His wife’s 
name was sometimes written Thomison. The date is right. 

F. M. B. 


We regret to announce to our readers that our friend and 
contributor, Dr. Homer E. Aylesworth, of Roseville, Ill., died 
there Jan. 30, 1885, aged 46 years, 4 months and 22 days. 
The doctor was born in Burlington, N. Y. He came to 
Illinois in 1863. The doctor was engaged in preparing a 
history of his family which once lived in Rhode Island, and 
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where members of the family now reside. We trust this 
work will be preserved in its Mss. and that some other mem 
ber of his family will carry it through to completion. 


Two Goop Works.—Mr. S. V. Talcott, of Albany, New 
York, has forwarded us a copy of his Geneological Notes of 
New York and New England Families, a work of about 800 
pages. We feel much flattered by being thus remembered, 
and we deeply enjoyed our study of its pages which show the 
work of a patient and pains taking author. Its historical 
value is great, and we believe the few copies yet undisposed 
of should be at once secured by the scholar. The $6.00 asked 
for it is a very low price for so much information. Another 
deeply interesting work is vol. VII. of the Collections of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. A list of its contents is 
enough of itself to prove its value as a contribution history, 
which are: Early Attempts at Rhode Island History ; The 
Narragansetts, by Henry C. Dorr; Early Votaries of Natural 
Science in Rhode Island, by Dr. Charles W. Parsons; The 
Commencement of Rhode Island College, by Dr. Reuben A. 
Guild; The British Fleet in Rhode Island, by George C. 
Mason, and also another paper by Mr. Mason, on Nicholas 
Easton, vs. Newport. 


A CorRECTION AS TO THE PeRRYS.—Rev. Henry G..Perry, 
of the Episcopal Church of Chicago, sends us the following, 
which explains itself : 


To the Editor of the Chicago Journal: 


In your issue of May 2, I notice the following: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mary Beneman, of Ames, Lowa, now visiting in Lafayette, 
Ind., is 112 years old. Her mind is strong and her health good, 
save that she is deaf. She is a sister of the famous Commodore 
Oliver Perry and is a native of Delaware.” 

This is wholly wrong, and doubtless the abbreviation of a so- 
called ‘* special”? dispatch from Lafayette which I saw in the 
Times of the 12th ultimo, stating that ‘* Mrs. Beneman was born 
in Lewistown, Del., March 14, 1773, and is consequently 112 
years of age ;’’ and that ‘* her father was Captain Christopher R. 


Perry, a Revolutionary soldier, while her brother, Oliver H., 
achieved a reputation as the hero of the Battle of Lake Erie.’’ 
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The article concludes: ‘* Altogether, Mrs. Beneman has about 
120 children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren and great-great- 
grandchildren living.”” And ‘she still enjoys remarkably good 
health, although quite deaf. She will probably make her home 
in this city.”” (Lafayette, Ind., April 11, 1885. ] 

Relatives having written to me about this grossly erroneous 
statement requesting its correction, permit me to make such cor- 
rection out of the family manuscripts of my father, the late Rev. 
Dr. G. B. Perry, who was as were Hon. Freeman Perry, grand- 
father of Commodore Oliver H. Perry and himself, and his father, 
Captain Christopher R. Perry, born in the same room at the 
original ‘* Perry Homestead,’’ South Kingstown, R. I.: Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry’s father, Captain Christopher 
Raymond Perry, the second son of Hon. Freeman Perry, was 
born December 4, 1761. Captain C. R. Perry’s wife was a Miss 
Sarah Wallace Alexander (of the Sir William Wallace blood), 
described as a very attractive, vivacious, accomplished lady, of 
uncommon conversational ability and pleasing address. By her 
Captain Perry had issue of six sons and three daughters, viz. : 
Oliver Hazard, Matthew Calbraith, Sarah Wallace, Raymond, 
Henry J., James A., Anna Maria, Jane T. and Nathaniel H. 

From the foregoing it will at once be seen that not only was 
there no daughter ‘* Mary” among Captain Christopher R. Perry’s 
children, but notably—as the item of her says Mrs. Mary Bene- 
man was born ‘* March 14, 1773’’—if Captain C. R. Perry was 
born, as the record shows, on the 4th of December, 1761, accord- 
ingly the Captain could have been but 12 years old in any case to 
be Mrs. Mary Beneman’s father. As one would say in college 
days this is the reductio ad absurdum, and applies to the whole 
assertion complained of as fallacious, logically falsum in uno 
falsum in omnibus, including the ‘* 120 children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren ‘and great-great-grandchildren, living,’’ pos- 
sibly, but unrelated to Commodore Perry. I can not imagine 
what could give rise to an item so wholly foreign to fact and 
delusive, as this now, which I deny, and, as others, have asked 
me, I have sought to disprove. ' 

Henry G. Perry, 

79 NortH OAKLEY AVENUE, CuIcaGo, May 5, 1885. 


First MarriaGE IN Bristot.— William Corbett and Eleanor 


Batrap were married by Capt. Benjamin Church, Sept. 19, 
1683. First wedding in town. 


ComMMENCING IN Time.—The people of Bristol commenced 
to agitate the question of celebrating the 200 anniversary of 
the settlement of the town as early as 1837, nearly fifty years 
before that event would actually happen. 
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VAGINA PEON. 


Testimonial from one of the Best Painters in New England. 


Taunton, Mass., October 18, 1881. 
I have used the VILLA PAINTS for the last ten years; for over five 
years I have used nothing else for colored work, and consider them 


SUPERIOR TO THE BEST LEAD AND Git, 





for covering and wearing qualities. I have painted my own house with 
them twice, and do not hesitate to use it on the best custom work. In- 
deed so well have they stood the test that parties often stipulate for its 
use in preference to anything else. For my own part I would 
pay one dollar per hundred more for it to use on colored 
work than the best white lead colored in the usual way. 
H. L. DAVIS, 
Dealer in House Paper, Paints, Oils, elec. 


Sample Cards furnished on application to 


OLIVER JOHNSON & C0., Sole Manufacturers, 


13 to 19 Exchange Street, - - Providence, R. 1. 


TONN B, PEIRCE & SON, | George T. Cranston, 


3 pean THE SWAMPTOWN MERCHANT, 
| OPH, MEML, FED, 02S, &.| pono steve’ 


Farmers Exebange & General Variety Store, 








Grist Mill, Where he continues to serve his customers, old 
and new, with all goods at 
BRADLEY’S FERTILIZERS, BOTTOM PRICES, 
Order wagons join aaesesly through all the ad- 
oining villages. 

BROWN ST., - WICKFORD. WEST WICKFORD, R. I. 

Ss. L. PARRIS, GENEALOGICAL NOTES 

DEALER IN ae 


Choice Groceries, | 4" Yor ant Now England Tami, 


COMPILED BY 


Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, S. V. TALCOTT. 
This work, of 800 pages, is now ready 
CROCKERY, GLASS WARE, for delivery. PRICE, $6.00. 
: Address the author, 


Ss. V. TALCOTT, 
HAMILTON, ----- RI. Albany, N. Y. 


—AND— 


General Family Supplies. 





























sheep. 











